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EARLY DAYS ON BOSTON COMMON 

I 

IN 1630 the Puritans under the leadership of John Win- 
throp left Salem, and joined the small settlement already 
established at Charlestown. It was not long, however, 
before they became greatly dissatisfied with the place, for the 
lack of fresh water caused much suffering. Many died before 
the kind-hearted William Blackstone, out of pity for them in 
their distress, appeared with an invitation to settle on his side 
of the Bay. The Governor, finding on investigation that the 
water supply of Shawmut was so good that it made it a desir- 
able location, accepted this kind offer, and almost immedi- 
ately moved his colony across the harbor. 

By 1634 the Reverend Mr. Blackstone, grown weary of 
his neighbors, decided to move to a more retired spot, but 
before his departure he sold out his interest in the peninsula 
for the sum of thirty pounds.' 

The colonists gave Blackstone permission to retain fifty 
acres of land on condition that he fenced it, but as he thought 
it worth while to fence in only six acres, these early settlers of 
Boston came into possession of pra6lically all the peninsula.* 

A document of 1685 signed by Charles Josias, alias Wam- 
patuck, gives evidence to the fa6l that as early as 1630 the 
colonists had obtained a grant of all this land from the In- 
dians.' When we add the evidence found in the Town Re- 
cords, and the royal grant of 1629, ^^ must admit that the 
early colonists had a legal right to the land. 

The town life introduced into this new settlement was a 
reprodu6lion of the village communal system of the ancient 
Germans. As far back as the time of Tacitus it was customary 
to reserve a part of each town for the people to hold in com- 
mon. The customs of these early Germans foreshadowed the 
system introduced later into England of dividing the land into 

• Boston Tvwn Records^ *uoi. it, November lo, 1634. * Deposition of Odlin and others regard- 
ing Blackstone' s land^ 1 684. * ShurtUff^ Topographical and Historical Description of Boston, 

page 301. 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

arable, meadow and pasture land. By this Three Field system 
part of the land in each English town was kept for the com- 
mon use of the townspeople. The scheme proved so successful 
in England that when the Pilgrims settled at Plymouth they 
were particular to set aside a certain portion of the land for a 
common field. There are at present two hundred acres in Ply- 
mouth known as town lands.' 

When the Puritans settled in Boston they, too, naturally 
adopted this same system, and reserved a portion of the land 
for a common field. It was not long, however, before a meet- 
ing was held which almost did away with these town lands. 

The inhabitants met on a lefture day in December to choose 
seven men to divide these lands, and in order to raise no oppo- 
sition to the scheme they left out of oflice some of the most 
prominent men, " fearinge that the richer men would give 
the poorer sorte no great pportions of lande, but would rather 
leave a greate pte at lib*ty for new comers and for comon."* 
Fortunately the Reverend Mr. Cotton prevailed upon his 
townsmen to hold another meeting. The result was that a 
committee of prominent men was appointed to dispose of all 
the town lands excepting a portion which was to be reserved 
for newcomers and for town use.* 

From this time on it was customary to allot small portions 
of this land to new settlers, and this custom so increased that 
the town authorities became alarmed at the gradual diminu- 
tion of the open fields. The result was that at a town meet- 
ing held in 1640 it was decided that in future no land should 
be granted for house-plot or garden out of the common fields.* 
This resolution was closely adhered to, and even after Boston 
had become a city a se(5tion in the charter forbade the sale or 
lease of the Common. 

The Town Records abound in orders regarding the man- 
agement and care of the Common. It was decided in 1646 
that " there shalbe kept on the Common bye the Inhabitants 

■ Herbert B, Adams^ The Germanic Origin of Nenv England TonvnSf in 'Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies^ iHfl. I. • John tFinthrop^ History of Ne^w England. 

* Boston Totvn Records^ 'vol. if, i8 : lo : 1634^ ^ Ibid.^ 1/0L ii, 30 : i : 1 640. 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

of the towne but 70 milch kine/' and that " no dry cattell, 
yonge Cattell, or horse shalbe free to goe on the Common 
this year; but on[e] horse for Elder Oliver."' A few years later 
it was ordered that no person put more than one cow on the 
Common, though if a man preferred, he could keep four sheep 
in place of one cow. A keeper received "two shillings and 
six pencthe head for every Cow that goes theare"* and eight- 
pence for sheep, threepence for lambs.' 

The cows were often a menace to persons walking or rid- 
ing through these fields. One fatal accident occurred in 1661 
when General Humphrey Atherton, on his way home from 
reviewing the troops, came against a cow in the darkness with 
such force that he was thrown from his horse and killed. 

Very stri6l rules were made against digging sods and mow- 
ing grass in the Common. The only place where the colonists 
could obtain gravel was from Fox Hill, a small piece of land 
jutting out into the water, which was torn down later to fill in 
the land where the Public Garden now is. In 1665 this hill 
and the surrounding marsh were leased to Major Leverett for 
forty years, for the sum of thirty shillings, on the condition 
that liberty be granted to the inhabitants to "fetch Sand or 
Clay from the sd Hill."^ Stone and rocks for building ma- 
terial, however, were often taken from the Common, for in 
1693 Samuel Sewall wrote that the foundation for the cellar 
of his new house was finished by stones out of the Common.' 

The Common of 1650 comprised a large traft of land cov- 
ered for the most part with rocks and bushes. It had no exadt 
limits, but extended from the water up over the slope beyond 
our present Park Street. At the foot of the Common were 
mud flats stretching far out into the water, which were usu- 
ally referred to as "the marsh at the bottom of the Common." 
In the midst of this large extent of pasture-land stood Fox 
Hill, Powder-house Hill, Flagstaff Hill and the hill crowned 
later by the watch-house.* 

' Boston To^vn Records, *voL ii, i8 : 3 : 1646. * Ibid,, *vol. it, 29 : i : 1652. 

* Ibid,, 'vol. II, 27 : 2 : 1 657. * Ibid,, *voL tni, 26 : 1 2 : 1 665. ' SrwalTs Diary, May 27, 1 693. 

* See Price's map, facing page 4.J also German map, facing page 6. 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

Powder-house Hill was the most prominent of the four. It 
was probably on this hill that James and Peter Oliver placed 
a windmill in 1652. It was not the only windmill in this part 
of the town, however, for three years earlier Thomas Painter 
had received the right to ere(5l a mill on Fox Hill, on pay- 
ment of an annual rent of forty shillings/ 

At the foot of these hills were three small ponds, where the 
cattle delighted in gathering. Frog Pond was the largest, the 
other two were filled up later. Horse Pond was a small pool, 
while Sheehan's Pond, which derived its name from a poor 
culprit hanged near it in the next century, was merely a 
marshy place. 

The cows were more fortunate in finding water than shade, 
for early maps show but three trees on the Common.* One 
was doubtless the famous elm, which stood near the Frog 
Pond ; the other two were apparently nearer Park Street. 

Lydia Hancock, the wife of Thomas Hancock, claimed that 
the old elm had been planted by her grandfather, Hezekiah 
Henchman, while another informer asserted that it had been 
placed there by his son, Daniel Henchman. There is prob- 
ably no truth, however, in either of these claims, for from 
the number of rings counted at its fall in 1876 it was doubt- 
less growing as early as 1630.^ 

Tradition asserts that many of the early executions in Bos- 
ton took place on a limb of this tree. Many persons were 
tried and condemned to death during the seventeenth century. 
Annie Hibbins and Margaret Jones suffered death during the 
witchcraft delusion, while the Quakers William Robinson 
and Marmaduke Stephenson were ordered to be hanged. 
Mary Dyer, another believer in the Quaker dodtrines, had 
been warned to leave the town, but as she persisted in return- 
ing. Governor Endicott persuaded the reludtant court to order 
her execution."* 

' Boston Tonvn Records^ voi, H^ 27 : 6 1 1649. ^'^ Price's map opposite. 

' These three trees oh the CoMmo.n are clearly represented in a map made in ijzi hy Captain John 

Bonner. * Shurtleff, Topqgn^hical and Historical Description of Boston. 

* Richard P. Hallvwell^ The Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts. Mr. HalUrwell has referred me 

to Bishop's Netu England Judged^ nuhere is ^written: ^Mary Dyer, 'whomyour barbarous Hands 



Early Days on Boston Common 

Although old Jethro, the Indian, and some of the Quakers 
may have met their death by being hanged from a limb of 
this elm, others probably died on the gallows eredted tempo- 
rarily on the Common. Proof for their existence is apparently 
given in the Town Records, which mention in one place that 
the gallows had been removed to the next knoll. It was 
probably by this means that some of the Quakers died, for 
in 1685 Judge Sewall wrote: "A Quaker or two. goe to the 
Governour and ask leave to enclose the Ground the Hanged 
Quakers are buried in under or near the Gallows, with Pales ; 
Governour proposed it to the Council who unanimously de- 
nyed it as very inconvenient for persons so dead and buried in 
the place to have any Monument."' 

Another method of punishment was by shooting rather 
than by hanging. Many Indians were killed in this way. In 
1678 eight Indians were shot to death in the Common on 
Windmill Hill, while in that year another Indian, old Ma- 
toonas, was killed in the same manner. 

Minor offences were punished by whippings administered 
at the whipping-post. One stood for many years on State 
Street, but to judge from Sewall's Diary, another was probably 
eredted later on the Common : " A Whiping-Post is set up 
by the middle Watch-House."* 

In 1 660 the first steps were taken towards building an alms- 
house for the maintenance of the poor of Boston. The seleft- 
men granted land out of the Common for the purpose, and on 
the corner of our Park and Beacon streets an almshouse was 
soon erected.' Twenty years later it was burned down, but 

Slrw^ and Hung upon a Tree."* Bishop speaks of Robinson and Stevenson being met *^ in your Train- 
field.*" At the execution place their bodies tvere allo'wed tofaU to the ground^ andivere later put 
"in a Pit in an open Field nvhich ivas soon covered *with f^ater."" 

Thomas Story ^nu ho visited Boston in 1699, aurote: ** IVe proceeded on our journey to Rhode Is- 
land and Boston j near *which^ on a green^ *we observed a pair of gallvws ; and being told that 
'was the place vjhere several of our friends had suffered death for the truths and had been there 
throvun into a hole, *we rode a little out of the vtay to see it^ and as <we sat on horseback by the 
pity *were drarwn into right silence."" 

This evidence seems to point to the execution place being on the Common. 
' Sevuairs Diary, June 17, 1685. Gallows also stood on the Neck, so this may not refer to gallows 
on the Common. ■ Sevuairs Diary, OSober 1,1688. ^ See frontispiece ; also Price" s map, fa- 
cing page ^. 
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was rebuilt in 1 686 on the same land. It was a two-story build- 
ing with a gambrel roof, to which a wing was added later. 
There was a fence around it, through which the poor little 
urchins were in the habit of thrusting their hands to beg for 
alms/ There were often passers-by, for a lane ran from Bea- 
con Hill down through School Street, and in 1662 a highway 
had been laid out in front of the almshouse ^^from the Cen- 
tery hill to the Common."* 

The almshouse was paid for by legacies and subscriptions 
fr^^m the townspeople, and was managed by a board of over- 
seers appointed for the purpose. Besides being used as a poor- 
house it also served as a hospital and as an asylum for the in- 
sane, but it was too poorly endowed to be well managed in 
any of its capacities. Until the building of the workhouse it 
was often referred to as the workhouse ; in fa(5t the names 
were used indiscriminately. 

The house of Samuel Davis stood "at the end of the Almes- 
house adjoyning to the buryinge place,*' probably near the 
site of the Boston Athenasum.' Below this building was waste 
land stretching down to the burial-place/ This land was taken 
from the Common in 1660 in order to form a second burial- 
place. In 1677 steps were taken towards fencing it in, for it 
was ordered that Mr. John Woodmansey " remoue the Fence 
of the new buryinge [place] out into the Comon about 50 
Foote as staked out." * 

At this time some sort of a fence doubtless existed on the 
Common, for as early as 1634 an order had been passed in re- 
gard to fencing in a field which seems to have been in this 
part of the town. From time to time this fence was repaired 
and other fences were added, though it was probably not un- 
til 1735 that the Common was properly enclosed.* 

The greater part of these common fields remained a waste 
tra6t of land, only suitable for pasture, and with the exception 

' ShurtUff^ Topograpkiad and Historical Description of Boston. ' Boston Totun Records^ 'vol. tni^ 
25:6:1 66a. • Boston Totun Records^ 'vol. 'Vtiy 30 : i : 1 67 1 . * See Price* s map, facing page 4. 
' Boston Touun Records^ ^ew/. wi, OSober 29, 1677. ^ S hurtle ff. Topographical and Historical 
Description of Boston. 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

of the training-field and a portion rented to brickmakers was 
given over to the cattle of the townspeople. 

Ever since their settlement at Shawmut, the colonists had 
lived in fear of an Indian attack. As early as 1634 a beacon 
had been erefled on Beacon Hill, so that in case of any 
sudden danger a signal might be given to warn the neighbor- 
ing towns.' One day of the week had also been set aside as 
a training-day, when drills were held on the Common.* 

The custom of settling disputes by duel began at an early 
period in Boston. Towards the end of the seventeenth century 
there is mention of a duel fought on the Common between 
Peggy and Captain Cole, and a few years later another duel 
occurred, for which each duellist was obliged to pay the sum 
often pounds. 

Besides using the Common for a duelling-place, the men 
and boys were accustomed to turn it into their playground. 
Favorite games were wicket and flinging the bullet.The latter 
sport, especially,was pra6lised to such an extent as to endanger 
the lives of passers-by, and the town authorities found it ne- 
cessary at the beginning of the next century to restridt it. 

Very rigid rules were also made against Sabbath-breaking. 
No game of any kind could be played on that day, either at 
homeorintheCommon.Theauthoritieswentevenfartherthan 
this, for one resolution read that if any horse was seen in the 
Common on the Sabbath, the owner must pay five shillings.^ 

A visitor in Boston about this time was much impressed 
with the stri(5l method of keeping the Sabbath, and declared 
that even on the hottest days in summer the people were for- 
bidden to stroll on the Common.'* 

On week days, however, it was a favorite resort for both 
walking and riding. The shore at the foot of the Common 
also served as a landing-place for persons crossing by water 
from Cambridge. Sewall wrote several years later : "Rode to 

' See Price* s map, facing page 4 j also frontispiece, ■ In his History ofNe^w England, IVinthrop 
mentions the visit of La Tour to Boston in 1643. £<z Tour ivas granted permission to exercise his 
soldiers on shore, and ** landed ^o men in their arms. They ivere brought into the field by our train 
band, consisting of 150, and in the forenoon they only beheld our men exercise.^" 
' Boston Toivn Records, 'vol. *vii, 5 : 6 •. 167a. * Bennett, History of Nenv England. 
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Commencem\ . . . Had a pleasant passage home by water 
with Mr. Wendell and his Family. Landed at the bottom of 
the Common.*** 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
town of Boston was subjected to many epidemics of smallpox. 
Many efforts were made to stay the disease, but until the 
introdu(5tion of the praftice of inoculation all were in vain. 
An attempt was made in the seventeenth century, however, 
to guard against spreading the infection, for an prder in the 
Town Records recommended that the clothes of diseased per- 
sons be laid out during the night on a certain part of the Com- 
mon.' In spite of all precaution, however, many colonists died 
of the disease and were buried in the Common or Granary 
Burial-Ground. 

In spite of epidemics the town continued to increase both 
in numbers and in power* Ever since the first settlement of 
Boston the home government had allowed the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts to govern itself. Under the governorship of such 
men as Winthrop, Vane and Endicott the colony had been 
placed in a flourishing condition, and was each year becoming 
more and more independent. By the middle of the century, 
therefore, the King began to fear that he would lose the colo- 
nies unless their freedom was curtailed. This feeling became 
so strong in the reign of King Charles II that in 1684 the 
colonial charter was annulled, and the right of government 
was taken away in part from the colonies. 

The reign of Charles was brought to a close before he had 
time to establish a new form of government, and his successor. 
King James II, allowed matters to remain as they were until 
1686. In that year he appointed Colonel Kirk governor, but 
this appointment falling through, he delegated Joseph Dudley 
to a6t as president until the arrival of a governor. 

The King, in December of this same year, sent over Ed- 
mund Andros to a6t as governor until a definite form of gov- 
ernment could be arranged. Before this result had been ef- 

* SrwalTs Diary, July 6, 1720. * Boston Totun Records, vol. *vii. May 6, 1678. 
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fedled, however, William of Orange had landed in England, 
and had driven James from the throne. 

The inhabitants of Boston were much dissatisfied with An- 
dros, who made the power of the Crown felt by restricting 
them in many ways. 

When the rumor reached Boston in 1689 that William had 
arrived in England, without waiting for confirmation of the 
report, they arose in revolt, and imprisoned Andros and other 
obnoxious oflicers of the Crown. On the night of that eigh- 
teenth of April, when the hated representatives of the King's 
authority were safely locked up in the fort, there was doubt- 
less a noisy celebration on the Common, for the people felt 
that for a short time at least they were free from restraint.* 

Increase Mather and the other representatives of the colonies 
in London tried to prevail upon the new king to give back the 
old charter, but on this point King William remained firm. He 
promised to recall Andros for trial, but said that in future the 
colony must be ruled by a governor appointed by the Crown. 

The new charter, which reached Boston in 1692, changed 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay into the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and William Phips was the first of the ten royal 
governors sent over to govern the province. From the end of 
this inter-charter period until the evacuation of Boston the 
town was never free to govern itself. 



* The Common^ c*vcn at this late period^ nvas not entirely free from robbers and higkwaymen, Lanv- 
rence Hammond ivrote in his diary y June 9, 1 688 : '*This E'vening Mr. Sampson Sheaf e nvas set 
upon in Boston Common & knockt doiune & robbed by t*wo Rufins^ One HumbUton being present^ 
ivho it is judgedf hyred them to do i/." 
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II 

A LTHOUGH the authority of the King was now rcpre- 
^/^^sented in Massachusetts Bay by the presence of a royal 
governor, matters relating to the improvement of the town of 
Boston still remained in the hands of a board of selectmen, 
eledted by the people. These selectmen made the Common 
their special care, and were untiring in their efforts to im- 
prove it. 

One of the first steps taken was to order any holes to be 
filled up with dirt and mould, and trenches to be dug for the 
removal of superfluous water. 

In 1728 trees were planted along Common Street, now 
represented by our Tremont Street. In 1734 there was some 
discussion as to the location of a second row of trees, which 
resulted in placing it to the westward of the row already 
planted.' Many years later a third row of trees was set out 
parallel to the other two. These trees formed a prote(5ted walk 
known as the Great Mall, in contradistinction to a pathway 
in front of the Granary Burial-Ground called the Little Mall. 
In 1756 this latter walk was lined with elms planted by Adino 
Paddock, and for this reason it was also referred to as Pad- 
dock's Mall. 

Lime trees and poplars were also set out on the Common, 
but the favorite tree seems to have been the elm. A gardener 
was placed in charge, who at one time was receiving four 
pounds ten shillings a year.' A watch was often maintained at 
night in order to prevent any damage,' and a reward of forty 
shillings was given to any one convi(5ling a person of injuring 
the trees.* 

The bonfires lighted from time to time on the Common 
were also likely to do injury and had to be carefully watched.* 

' See Price*! map^ facing page 4 ; also German map^ facing page 6. Boston Tott^n Records, *vol. xit, 
April 3, 1734. * Boston Tonvn Records, t/oi. xvii, March 28, 1744. 

' Boston ToFwn Records, <iW. x*u, August 14, 1738. * Boston Totvn Records, oW. xii, March 1 1, 
1733. ' ^^^ Independent Advertiser for July 3, 1749, mentioned a fire on the Common: **A 

Pasture at the Bottom of the Common took Fire . . . and spread over an Acre of Ground in a 
Sluarter qfan hour^ the People *were obliged to pull dvwn the Fences to pre-vent their being burnt, 
having took Fire,** 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

Special precaution was taken on the fifth of November, for 
f on that night the townspeople were in the habit of burning 

/ effigies in bonfires on the Common/ or in diflferent parts of 
the town. 

In order to keep carts and carriages from injuring the trees 
it was thought best to ereft more fences, and in 1739 the se- 
ledtmen ordered a committee to "set a Row of Posts and Rails 

? from Common Street up to Beacon Street to prevent Carts etc. 
from spoilingthe Herbage ofthe Common.*'* As early as 1733 
a fence had existed along Common Street, leaving openings 
for the streets,' but in 1737 all these openings were closed 
except for one gap near the granary.^ By 1740, therefore, the 
Common was well fenced in on two sides, and by 1772 the 
Beacon Street side was fenced in to the water's edge. Until 

; 1768 carriages were admitted to the Common through a gate, 
which was probably placed at the opening near the granary. 
In that year, however, a law was passed forbidding the open- 
ing of the gate "except for the carrying in or bringing out 
Powder for the Magazine.'* 

In 1739 great trouble was caused by the water from Bea- 
con Hill, which ran across the Common and through Winter 
Street. The ground near the entrance to this street, however, 
was raised, and in this way the water was forced to spread 
over the Common.* 

The buildings which began to appear in the neighborhood 
of the Common soon caused this part of Boston to lose its neg- 
ledted appearance. One of the first to be erefted was the Bride- 
well, for the confinement of disorderly persons. It was proba- 
bly built in 171 2 on land below the almshouse.* Mention is 
often made of the whippings administered here on some un- 
ruly servant or slave.' Notices similar to the following news- 
paper cutting were likely to appear : " Whoever shall take up 
Ann Flood (who was forcibly taken out of the Officer's Hands 

* The celebration of Pope^s Day. See Letters and Diary of John Kvwe, ■ Boston Toivn Records ^ 
*voL x'v, March 29, 1 7 39. ' Ibid.yVoLxiij March 11,1733. * Ibid,, vol, xv,March 1 5, 1737. 

* Ibid,, *vol, xiij May 2, 1739. ^ See frontispiece. 

^The History of the Voyages and Travels of Capt. Nathaniel Uring, 1716, page 121. 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

as he was carrying her to Bridewell last Thursday Night) and 
deliver her up to Justice, shall have Three Pounds Reward." ' 

Below the Bridewell, and on the land formerly occupied 
in part by the town granary, stood the workhouse, a two- 
story building one hundred and forty feet long.* An order ap- 
pears in the Town Records for 1737 allowing thirty loads of 
sand to be taken from Fox Hill to be used in its ere<5tion.' 
The workhouse was built for the accommodation of the idle 
and poor of the town, and was paid for by a subscription 
among the townspeople. 

The granary, which had been built in 1729, was moved 
further down the hill, in order to make room in part for the 
workhouse, and was placed near the site of the present Park 
Street Church.^ Back of the granary and workhouse stretched 
the burial-ground, on the further side of which stood a pound.' 

Above these buildings stood the beacon, in a pasture-ground 
some six rods square owned by the town.^ Thomas Hancock 
owned waste land on Beacon Hill, and used it as a pasture for 
his cattle. His house, which was built in 1737, stood a little 
further down the slope on the lane represented by our present 
Beacon Street. 

Below Hancock's house were a few scattered buildings; in 
one of these lived later the artist Copley. Two others, near 
Bannister's Wharf, were used as stores by Admiral Vernon.' 

At the foot of the Common was a beach where the towns- 
people were accustomed to obtain sand and stones for build- 
ing purposes. This was a favorite landing-place for persons 
coming by boat from Roxbury or Cambridge.' 

' T'Ar Bastom E^uemug Post^ Jufy 27, 1741. ' Boston Tontm Records , 'vol, xii, March 29, 1737. 
Sfe also Price* s map,facii^ page 4. ' Boston Toimm Records, *vol, xii, September 21, 1737. 

^ J granary had stood near by se^oeral years earUer than this, for on May 20, 1 7 1 3, Seawall <wrote 
of' a riot committed ^by 200 people or more, breaking open Arthur Masons IV are house in the Com- 
mon, thinJting to find Com there,^" For a piBure of the toiun granary, see Price^s map, facing 
page 4. ' Boston Tonvn Records, 'vol. 'viii, April 19, 1704. Mr. Ernst thinks that the pound 

stood next to the Tremont Building. 

*See Price* s map, facing page 4, asid frontispiece. A nenu beacon ivas ere Bed from time to time. 
In the Treasmy Accounts Jor 1 707-8 is the following entry: ** Paid John Barnard for Ereding a 
Beacon in ye To'wn of Boston alhtued ty the General Assembly ^15." 

' Boston Toivn Records, 'vol. xv, March 5, 1 740. • SetualTs Diary. 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

On the Boylston Street side of the Common probably stood 
the houses used later as hospitals by Mr. Chapman and Dr. 
Sylvester Gardiner. Here also was the land owned in early 
times by Elder Oliver, which was bought in 1757 for a burial- 
place ; this was called the South Burying-Ground, and was 
used chiefly during the siege as a place for burying the sol- 
diers.Before that time it was customary to let it out to different 
persons for a pasture-ground. 

Land near the Oliver estate was owned by Mr. Foster, and 
was later bought and included in the Common. Near by stood 
the gunhouse, hay-scales, and schoolhouse.' 

The gunhouse was built in 171 2 for the accommodation 
of some field carriages, and was let from time to time for terms 
of years/ Later it was enlarged "for the reception of the Artil- 
lery given by the Province for the use of the Boston regiment." 

A windmill was eredled on Windmill Hill in 1703 by John 
Mallet.^ No powder-house was built at this time, for in 1702 
the town authorities ordered that the gunpowder be placed 
in James Allen's bakehouse, Arthur Mason's granary and 
John Foster's warehouse "until Other & better provision be 
made for the Same."^ 

The powder-house which is represented on early maps was 
built in 1706. An order of the town appointed two men to 
walk twice each night to the Common to keep guard over 
it ; and special precautions were taken toproteft it on holidays. 
Great care was taken in conveying powder to the powder- 
house, for when the river was open it was transported in cov- 
ered boats to the bottom of the Common.* 

About the time that the powder-house was built, a watch- 
house was eredled on a neighboring hill. This is also to be 
seen on early maps of the town.* 

■ Se< Price^s map ^ facing page 4. • Boston Tazvn Records^ *voL xiii^ May 19, 1736. 

^Boston To^vn Records, 'vol. xi, November 29, 1703. * Ibid., *uoi. xi, March 16, 1702. See 

also Price's map, facing page 4; German map, facing page 6 j and French map, facing page 10. 

^Boston Toivn Records, vol. xii. May 2, 1739. See also State Archi*ves, July 2, 1706. 

*See Price's map, facing page 45 also German map, facing page 6. In the Treasury Accounts 

for 1710-11 // the follonuing entry. ** Paid Sam Bridge Carpontor in full for building a Watch 

house near ye Po'wdir house in Boston Common; Including an article of 20/ for masons *wori luhich 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

During this period of improvement many interesting events 
were occurring on the Common. In 1720 much curiosity was 
shown in regard to the spinning industry, which had been in- 
troduced by two gentlemen from Ireland. It was pecuniarily 
encouraged by the seledmen. On pleasant days old and young, 
rich and poor, would repair to the Common with their wheels, 
and would vie with each other for the five pounds offered as 
a prize to the one spinning the best yard of cloth. This craze 
lasted only two or three years, though spinning was revived 
later as a means of employment for those in the almshouse 
and workhouse.' 

In 1723 another interesting event was witnessed, for some 
Indian delegates to Boston camped out on the Common. The 
Boston Newsletter mentioned that the '^ said Delegates had an 
Ox given to them on Friday last, which they kill'd with Bow 
and Arrows, and in the Evening a Fire was made in the Com- 
mon, and a Kettle hung over it, in which part of said Ox 
was boird ; where they Danced after their own manner, in 
presence of some of our principal Gentlemen, and also some 
Thousands of Speftators." * 

Five years later occurred a duel between Benjamin Wood- 
bridge and Henry Phillips. Both young men were merchants 
and belonged to respectable families. The two men had been 
at the Royal Exchange Tavern on King Street, a place noted 
for gaming and drinking, and had entered into a dispute. On 
the night of the third of July they met at the foot of the 
Common and fought a duel, in which Woodbridge was killed. 
Phillips escaped to France, but died ft-om remorse in the en- 
suing year.* 

It was not long before a second duel occurred here, for in 
1742 two negroes, Csesar and Tom, were tried for duelling 
on the Common.'* 

In 1740 Boston was first visited by the great revivalist, the 

hi is to pay ^lo.*^ An entry for thijear frnnaus states that the General Assembly alloFwed £^oo 
for buUding the pvwder-house. 

* Massachusetts Historical Society CoUeSioHS^'uol, Hi, page 253 \also Boston Town Records , 'vol, i/iii, 
March 14, 1720. *The Boston ff^eeklj Netasletter, September 12, 1723. *S, A, Drake, 
I&tory and Antiquities of Boston, The li^eekiy Journal, July 8, 1 728. * Suffolk Deeds, 
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Reverend George Whitefield. The desire to hear him was so 
great that he was often obliged to preach to a large audience 
on the Common. It was written in the Annals of Dorchester 
that he preached "generally twice a Day, sometimes in ye 
Meeting-houses & often in ye Fields unto vast assemblies. 
When he Preached his Farewell Sermon in Boston Common 
it was Judged by ye space of ground taken up by ye Auditory 
that there could not be less than 20 Thousand." ' 

All the events occurring on the Common, however, were 
not of a peaceful charadler. For several years troubles had ex- 
isted with the Spaniards in certain of the West Indies, which 
resulted in 1739 in the declaration of war. Throughout the 
province troops began to drill, in order to be in good condi- 
tion if called upon. In Boston the militia often exercised on 
the Common, and went through their manoeuvres in the pre- 
sence of the townspeople.' In the following year it was found 
necessary to send several companies to Cuba. "There went 

5 Companies of Soldiers from this Province of 100 men each 
to war with Spain. They went to Jamaica to Admiral Vernon, 

6 so to Carthagena, Cuba etc. We hear many or ye most of 
them are dead."^ 

A few years later Boston was obliged to supply men for 
another war ; in 1745 Governor Shirley sent out troops, under 
command of William Pepperell, to capture Louisburg. This 
"uncommonly rash adventure" proved successful, and caused 
much rejoicing among the English. 

The loss of the fortress was very mortifying to the French, 
who immediately made preparations to recover it. In 1746 the 
colonists were alarmed to hear that a fleet under the command 
of the Duke d' Anville was on its way to attack Boston, and 
they at once sent to neighboring towns for aid. Douglass wrote 
in his Memoirs of the War that "6400 men from the Country, 

* Memoirs of Captain Roger Clapy in the Annals of Dorchester, Tnvo years later, John Daven- 
port, of Long Island, " a 'wonderful man to search hypocrites,^ came to Boston, and preached on the 
Common to a great throng. His conduSl gave so much offence that he luas finally obliged to rttroB 
much that he had said and done. See Christian History, 

* T'he Boston Postboy, May 1 9, 1 740. 

^Memoirs of Captain Roger Clap, in the Annals of Dorchester, 
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Earlj Dajs on Boston Common 

wdl armed, appeared in Boston Common, some of them from 
BrocJcfield, travelled 70 miles in two days, each with a pack 
(in which was a provision for 14 days) of about a bushel com 
weight.** The ficu* of this army, however, soon died away, 
for tempests so scattered the fleet that the attempt to attack 
the town was abandoned. 

Besides this warfare carried on with diflPerent countries, the 
colonists were much troubled in regard to home matters, for 
each year the grievances between the officers of the Crown and 
the people of Boston were increasing. The colonists saw the 
importance of having well drilled troops as a protection in 
case of an outbreak with the Mother Country, and for this 
reason the troops were frequently ordered into the Common 
to pradise. 

The part of the Common not used as a training-field was 
improved more and more each year, and remained the popu- 
lar recreation ground of the townspeople. Perhaps the best de- 
scription of the Conmion as it appeared towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century was given by a certain Mr. Bennett, 
who wrote that '* every afternoon, after drinking tea, the gen- 
tlemen and ladies walk the Mall, and from thence adjourn 
to one another's houses to spend the evening. . . . What they 
call the Mall is a walk on a fine green common adjoining to 
the south-west side of the town. It is near half a mile over, 
with two rows of young trees planted opposite to each other, 
with a fine footway between, in imitation of St. James's Park; ' 
and part of the bay of the sea which encircles the town, taking 
its course along the north-west side of the Common — by 
which it is bounded on one side and by the country on the 
other — forms a beautiful canal, in view of the walk/*' 



' Set Fricit mmp^fadmx P^g^ 4* * BemmtCs Histwry ^ AViv Em^LamJ. S<e AUssaekMSftti 

HuOncai S^Kittf /*rwrf.//nf i, Serifs i , t«o/. *v. 
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WE cannot say which aft was the chief cause of the 
Revolution ; it was more a culmination of circum- 
stances. The student may read detailed accounts of the many 
reasons for the outbreak in standard histories of the times. 
A continual complaint heard in Massachusetts, and partic- 
ularly in Boston, was of the power exerted by the royal gov- 
ernors. These representatives of the King's authority were 
often despotic in their treatment of the people, and caused 
continual irritation. 

No general outbreak occurred until after the arrival of 

, Bernard. This new governor possessed little taft in his treat- 
ment of the inhabitants. On one occasion, fearing that the 
meeting would be interrupted if held in Boston, he ordered 
the General Court to convene on Eledlion Day at Cambridge. 
The townspeople, indignant at this change, soon found a way 
to thwart him. An advertisement was inserted in the news- 
papers, announcing that a sumptuous dinner would be pro- 
vided in Faneuil Hall on Eleftion Day, at one dollar per 
head; to crown all; a fine ox would be roasted whole on the 
Common and afterwards eaten. It was to be drawn in a de- 
corated cart to the foot of the Common "where there used 
to be some hills,'* and there roasted. "At one o'clock the ox 
was said to be well done, and taken as it was on the spit, by 
volunteers (not hired servants) carried to the Market, placed 
on a butcher's block ancl handsomely carved." During the af- 
ternoon, all sorts of sports customary to Election Day were 
carried on on the Common. The writer further states that the 
governor, with his participants, fearing to be seen by day- 
light, skulked back into the town after dark.' 

A matter of importance which occurred in 1761 was the 

, speech made by James Otis against the Writs of Assistance. 
The English government, however, refused to yield its right 
to manage the affairs of the colonies, and in 1765 passed the 
Stamp Aft. The passing of this aft enraged the colonists, not 

■ American Anecdotes Original and SeUSied, by an American^ 1 8 30. 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

so much on account of the tax, but from the fa6t that the 

bill had been passed without proper representation. They at 

once refused to buy the stamped paper. In some towns they 

entered the offices of the colledtors and publicly burned the 

stamps. In Boston the people summoned the colledtor and 

forced him to give up any attempt to sell them. It was said 

at the time that it was ''the united Voice of all his Majesty's 

free and loyal Subjects in America. — Liberty and Property 

and no Stamps.'" 

During the following year William Pitt took the place 

of the former prime minister, George Grenville, and began 

at once to institute a change in affairs, — especially in regard 

to the colonies. He saw that some concessions must be made 

them, and with the aid of Conway, Barre, and others in favor 

J of the American cause, brought about the repeal of the Stamp 

A£t. Great was the rejoicing and loud were the colonists in 

their praise of the minister who had relieved them of the 

hated A61. A poem written in honor of the event read as 

follows: 

" The great the important "Day is come. 
Brings forth the Hour of Albion^ s doom: 
Break forth your Joy^ you Mirmedons, 
Britannia Smiles and calls you Sons: 
Break forth, and loud Huzzas repeat. 
Let all your Praise shout forth a Pitt, 
A Pitt, a Pitt, a Pitt rehearse. 
Let Pitts great deeds fill every Versed* 

In Boston there was a special celebration of the event on 
the Common,' which is well described in the Boston Post- 
.Boy. "In the Evening the whole Town was beautifully il- 
^y luminated; — On the Common the Sons of Liberty erefted a 
magnificent Pyramid, illuminated with 280 Lamps; The four 
upper Stories of which were ornamented with the Figures of 
their Majesties, and fourteen of the Worthy Patriots who 

■ The Boston Post-Bty & Advirtisir^ January 6, 1 766. ■ IbU.^ May 26, 1 766. ^T'wo/Sre 

engines *were ordered into the Common on this night of general rejoicings in order to froteQ the 

fOFwder-house. Toivn Records, *voi. 16, April 21, 1766. 
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have distinguished themselves by their Love of Liberty. . . . 
On the Top of the Pyramid was fix'd a round Box of Fire- 
works horizontally. About one hundred Yards from the 
Pyramid the Sons of Liberty eredted a Stage for the Ex- 
hibition of their Fireworks, near the Workhouse, in the lower 
Room of which they entertained the Gentlemen of the 
Town." • 

The joy of the people, however, was of short duration, for 
a year had not elapsed before other a(5ls afFedling the colonies 
had been passed by the home government. 

By 1767 the ministry had greatly changed. Pitt was the 
acknowledged leader, although the Duke of Grafton was aft- 
ing as temporary head of affairs. It is difficult to say which 
men had the greatest influence, for so many parties were re- 
presented that this period has been christened "The Mosaic 
Ministry." The Earl of Chatham was soon obliged to retire 
from public life on account of ill health, and was replaced by 
the minister of finance, Charles Townshend. This new leader, 
in his attempt to carry out Grenville's policy, caused the pas- 
sage of the so-called Townshend A(5ls. One section provided 
a revenue by a tax on tea, glass, painters' colors, oil, paper 
and lead ; another declared the legality of the Writs of As- 
sistance, while a third appointed a Board of Customs to re- 
side in the colonies, in order to exercise control over the cus- 
toms service. 

The first disturbance was caused by the Board of Customs 
which had been established in Boston. The sloop Liberty 
had been seized by the coUeftor of the port, who insisted 
that some wines had been landed without payment of the ne- 
cessary duty. A mob colledled, which proceeded to break win- 
dows in the houses of Hallowell, Harrison and Williams, offi- 
cers of the customs. After this they seized a pleasure boat 
belonging to Mr. Harrison and burnt it on the Common. Gov- 
ernor Bernard wrote: "Whilst they were upon the Common 
they got some Rum and attempted to get more; if they had 

' Boston Post-Boy & Advertiser, May a 6, 1766, An engraving ivas made of this obelisk, copies 
oftuMcA are still in existence, 
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p nc c aBnoil at in Quantity God knows where the Fury would 

Thh not so alanned the British ofliciak liring in Boston 
trihar ther jsked the home goTemment to strengthen their 
prj^uzm br sending cyrer troops. The result of this request wb 
rbgir the i.^ and 29th regiments were ordered to embark 
fnum Ha]i£ur for Boston, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Cdkxxi Dalmnple. This order was immediately put into 

ffiTcd in the town. 

Deacon Tudor, who was in the habit of jotting down the 
evcms c£ the day in a diary, wrote: "^The troops drew up in 
King Street and marched oflF in a Short time into the Oim- 

mfGO, with Mukets charged. Bayonets fixed. In Shut th^ 

made a gallant appearance, makeing with the Train <^ Ar- 
tiDeffy aboute 800 Men. In the afternoon Tents were set up 
in the Common for the 29 Regiment and about Sunsett the 14 
R^gcm't Marched from the Common down to Faneufl Hall." * 

Of the other regiments, the 14th was quartered in die 
Court House and Faneuil Hall, while the 59th and some <^ 
the artillery, which had also arrived, were placed in houses 
on Griffin's Whar£ In a few weeks, however, more suitable 
arrommodations had been found, for in the Boston Post-Boy 
we may read that on ^Thursday last part of the 14th Regi- 
ment which has been quartered in Faneuil Hall, went into 
a large Store on Pin's Wharf. And last Saturday the 29th 
R^mcnt brc^e up their encampment on the Coounon, and 
went into empty Houses in diflFcrcnt Parts of the Town, which 
were hired by the Barrack-Master General/'^ 

Before marching to their new quarters the troops were or- 
dered into the Common to witness a sad spechicle. Richard 
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■tor cAor m Stfmmhr cir mhMhsjmti wry juar^mj:' js itr s^it t/T^m trnfi^ ta^- 
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Ames, of the 14th Regiment, had been convidled of deser- 
tion, and was ordered to be shot in the presence of the troops 
under arms.' His body was buried at the execution place. 

General Gage had no sooner heard of the arrival of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dalrymple than he started from New York 
for Boston. On his arrival he found the troops drawn up in 
the Common to receive him.* This was the first of the many 
reviews held by the general during his stay in Boston. 

The twenty-fifth of 06tober was the eighth anniversary 
of the accession of King George III to the throne, and Gage 
ordered the event to be celebrated in a fitting manner. "At 
12 o'clock a royal salute was fired from the Castle... which 
was followed by three volleys from the regiment drawn up 
on the Common ; — after which his Excellency the Governor, 
and General Gage with his suite, proceeded to the Council 
Chamber, where his Majesty's health and other loyal toasts 
were drank."' 

The troops were much crowded together, and it was not 
long before sickness occurred among the soldiers. It was soon 
found necessary to have a hospital, and Mr. Chapman's house, 
near the Common, was taken for this purpose.^ The regi- 
mental hospital was also established near by, at the foot of 
the Common ; this latter hospital, however, was not for in- 
fe6tious cases, for in 1769 a private, smitten while there with 
smallpox, was obliged to be moved to the province hospital 
at the westerly end of the town. 

At this time the practice of inoculation had not become 
prevalent, so it was difficult to stay an epidemic of smallpox 
when once started. In 1774 an inoculating hospital was ereCled 
at Cat Island,* but it was burned down by some persons op- 
posed to the pra6tice. The soldiers dying from smallpox or 
any other diseases were buried for the most part in the burial- 
ground on the Common. 

* The Boston ChronicU^OSober 24,1768. *The Boston Post-Boy & Ad'vertiser^OSober i-j,ij^%, 
^TAe Boston Chronicle^ OSlober'^i^ 1768. *Afr. Chapman s house is described as standing at 
the bottom of the Common -y this probably means that it ivas in the ^vicinity of Park Square, 

* Massachusetts His tori cai Society Coile^ions, Series i, *vol, 'viy page 221. 
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It was about this time that a question arose regarding the 
/ title to the Common, and a committee was appointed to look 
into the matter. The investigation evidently proved satisfac- 
tory, for no further mention of the subject occurred. The ex- 
tent of the Common was probably definitely settled at this 
time, and two years later, in 1771, the selectmen appointed 
a committee to "inclose the Common agreable to Order of 
the Town." 

The Common still remained the popular recreation ground 
of the townspeople. Each year more trees were added and 
more walks and malls were laid out for its improvement. 
John Hancock, who had inherited his uncle's estate on Bea- 
con Street, helped much by setting out a row of lime trees 
opposite his estate. He also erected a stand in the Common 
and furnished a band to give concerts on pleasant afternoons. 

On Sundays there was very often preaching in the open 
air. One newspaper mentioned that on an afternoon in June, 
1772, "a young man of about twenty years of age, from the 
country, mounted a stage in the Common, and preached ixova 
these words, 'If the righteous scarcely are saved, where shall 
the ungodly and sinner appear?* There were about twenty 

Eersons present when he began, but before he had finished, 
is audience had increased to several hundreds.'" 

Troubles still continued between the people of Boston and 
the officers of the Crown, which soon resulted in bloodshed. 
The boys of the town were constantly provoked by the inso- 
lent authority displayed by the redcoats, which caused con- 
tinual confli^s between the two parties. One night matters 
reached such a pass that the soldiers, thinking they heard the 
command to fire, at once discharged their guns into the crowd. 
When the smoke had cleared, five citizens were found to be 
killed or mortally wounded/ 

The townspeople were much stirred up by this massacre, 
and went to the Granary Burial-Ground in a body to witness 
the burial of these early viftims of the Revolution. 

Parliament soon saw that it would be difficult to compel 

^the Massachusetts Spy^ June 25, 1772. *The Boston Massacre. March 5, 1770. 
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the colonies to obey some of the a6ls already in force, and 
decided to repeal certain clauses contained in the Townshend 
A6ls. The Tea Tax still remained, however, in order to show 
the colonists that the home government still retained the right 
of taxation. 

The English East India Company was in hard straits ; not 
only did it have to pay an inland duty of twelvepence, but 
it also had to pay threepence on every pound of tea landed 
in the colonies. The Dutch East India Company was able to 
sell tea at less price, and the result was that most of the tea 
used by the colonists was smuggled in from the Netherlands. 
England, in order to help the East India Company, decided 
to omit the twelvepenny tax, though she still retained the 
Townshend duty of threepence. She felt the colonists would 
now be willing to buy the tea, for even after paying the 
threepenny tax they could obtain it cheaper than it could 
be obtained in England. 

As the people saw, however, that the principle of taxation 
was still maintained, many refused to use the tea. In Boston 
^ a number of men dressed as Indians boarded the tea-ships 
and threw the boxes of tea into the harbor. Bonfires were 
lighted on the Common, and the townspeople were urged to 
throw into them any tea in their possession. There appears 
in a diary of the times this item: "Last evening, a number 
of persons went over to Dorchester and brought from thence 
part of a chest of tea that a man there had taken up at the 
time the Indians destroyed the tea, on the i6th of December, 
1773, and burnt it in our Common the same evening.**" 

Parliament was very angry at this expression of defiance, 
and passed the Port Bill, which shut up the harbor of 
Boston.* In order to enforce this a£l, more troops were sent 
over from England. On June 14 the 4th or King's Own Re- 
giment landed at Long Wharf, and at once encamped on 
the Common. On July 2 artillery from Castle William, with 
eight brass cannon, also encamped here, and a few days later 

^Thomas Nrweirs Diary, See Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings , Series i,aw/. to/. 
*TAe Port Biiiivent into effe^ June i, 1774. 
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the 38th Regiment joined them. Four of the large field-pieces 
were %oon taken from the Common and placed on the Neck, 
in order to guard the only entrance to the town. So many 
more troops arrived during the next year that there were pre- 
sent at a field-day held on the Common on December 7, 1775, 
the 4th, 5th, 23rd, 38th, 47th and 52nd regiments. In order 
to accommodate these troops, an attempt was made to build 
barracks on the Common. In September, 17749 a contrafl for 
supplying bricks was made with Thompson of Mistick, which 
met with opposition fi'om the townspeople. The Sons of 
Liberty also forbade the carpenters working for the troops 
upon pain of their displeasure. One man who paid no at- 
tention to this command was seized by a mob and only nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. The governor implored the 
sele^men not to hinder the workmen fi'om completing the 
barracks, but his efforts proved unavailing. As the carpenters 
fi'om the ships of war proved too inexperienced to carry on 
the proje^ the work was necessarily abandoned, and the 
King's forces were obliged to seek accommodations at the 
castle or in makeshift barracks on the town dock." 

The arrival of so many well-drilled troops must have 
dismayed our little army. To judge, however, from a letter 
written in 1773 by a certain John Andrews, the forces, even 
at that time, were not to be scoffed at. He wrote : ''Am al- 
/ most every minute taken off with agreeable sight of our 
militia companies marching into the Common . . . and I as- 
sure were you to see 'em, you'd scarcely believe your eyes 
they are so strongly metamorphos'd. From making the most 
despicable appearance they now vie with the best troops in 
his majesties service, being dressed all in blue uniforms, with 
drums and fifes to each company dress'd in white uniforms 
trim'd in ye most elegant manner ; with a company of Gre- 
nadiers in red with every other apparatus that equal any 
regular company I ever saw both in regard to appearance 
and discipline having a grand band of musick consisting of 

^HarUd (Sfwrihck"s Earl Pertys Dimntr-Tahle^ page 64. Alse Letttrt ofjokm Amdrrwsz Mass, 
Hist, S^c, Prpc,^ Series 1, oW. *viii, pages 366, j68, 374, 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

eight that play nearly equal to that of the 64th. What crowns 
all is the Cadet Company being perfedlly compleat and 
under the best order you can conceive of, with a band of 
musick likewise that perform admirably well. What with 
these and Paddock's company of artillery make ye compleat- 
est militia in America. Not a drummer fifer and scarcely a 
soldier but what are in compleat uniforms and thoroughly 
instructed in the military exercises. In addition to all this 
the Town House is fitted up in the most elegant manner 
with the whole of the outside painted of a stone color which 
gives it a fine appearance.**' 

A gradual change was occurring in the aspeft of affairs. 
The people were opening their eyes wider and wider to the 
fadt that a definite step must be taken in order to check the 
growth of British power in the colonies. A letter written in 
January, 1775, echoes this thought. "There is a spirit pre- 
vailing here, such as I never saw before. I remember the 
conquest of Louisburg in 1745 ; I remember the spirit here 
when the Duke d'Anville^s squadron was upon the coast, 
when forty thousand men marched down to Boston, and 
were mustered and numbered up upon the Common, com- 
pleat in arms, from this province only in three weeks ; but I 
remember nothing like what I have seen these six months 
past."' 

It was this change of spirit continuing to expand which 
led three months later to the outbreak of the Revolution. 



^Letter of John Andrrws, See Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings y Series i, t/ol. inii, 
page 323. * Almons Remembrancer^ *voL /, page 1 1. 



IV 

GOVERNOR Hutchinson decided that if the leading 
rebels in Boston, John Hancock and Samuel Adams, 
were captured, he could easily reduce the town to subjedion. 
Troops were therefore sent to Lexington to tffc6t their seiz- 
ure. A second motive for this expedition was to obtain pos- 
session of the gunpowder thought to be concealed in Concord. 

On the night of the i8th of April, 1775, a detachment 
of eight or nine hundred men, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Smith, proceeded to the beach under the new powder- 
house, the most unfrequented part of the town, and there 
embarked. V(^ith oars muffled they silently rowed over to the 
Cambridge shore, where they were met at Phips farm by the 
infamous Captain Beeman, and conducted to Concord.' 

The following morning Earl Percy drew up his brigade, 
which extended from Scollay Building through Tremont 
Street along the Mall, and prepared to start for Lexington 
and Concord.' The accompanying map by an English en- 
gineer shows the route taken. He led his forces over the Neck 
through Roxbury and Cambridge, but when he reached Lex- 
ington, the defeated soldiers, hastening back fi'om Concord, 
met him on the road. There was nothing, therefore, for Percy 
to do but to turn back with them.' 

The battle of Bunker Hill, which occurred in June, proved 
a doubtful vi6lory for the British, for they lost many more 
men than did their enemy.** Their large number of dead and 
wounded, however, was partly compensated for in the (aAl of 

* FrothtagMmns lEstwy rfthe SUgi ofB^stmt^ page 60. * Litter ofHarrisom Graf Otis ^ for- 
mtrfy in tke possessUm of Re*v, Eduunni E^uerttt Halt. 

* Letters of Hugh ^ Earl Peny^ eSted ly C Maries K. Bolton. Ezekiel Price tvrote in Jkis Mary for 
June 7, 177$ : **TAe Regular Army have encamped on all the ground from Beacon Hill to the 
sea^ on the ivest side of the Common^ and in the pastures on the litest side Pleasant Street, and 
fort^ed all the Mils in the totvn ; and there seemed to he ai many tents as soldiers. The Continental 
Jrmj^, at Roxbury, appeared in high spirits and healthy.** Mass. Hist. Society Proceedings, Series 1, 
HfoL *vii, page 188 : Diary of Ezekiel Price. 

^ A letter tvritten to Nathan Hale, dated Roxbury Camp, June 25, 177$, states: **The number 
of those slain in the Battle bettueen Putnam and the Gagites is uncertain,** Boston Public Library 
Bulletin, *vol. $, no. 11, page 390. The question ofivho nvas in command of the Continental arrrty 
during the battle has aroused much controifersy. The tvriter apparently favors Putnam. 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

General Warren, whose death, they declared, was better for 
them than that of five hundred men.' 

After the battle, the Continental troops were stationed in 
different places outside the town. Winter and Prospeft Hills 
were guarded, and Cambridge and Roxbury were well gar- 
risoned.* 

From the last-named vantage points, many attacks were 
made on the British encampment on the Common. One man 
wrote that four boats went up within gunshot of the Com- 
mon and alarmed them by firing, and then returned without 
any loss on our side. Dr. Belknap mentioned that two float- 
ing batteries came within three-quarters of a mile of the bot- 
tom of the Common, and that the shot fired from that point 
" struck the tents on the Common, and killed one man ; also 
the manufa6tory-house which is an hospital, which occa- 
sioned the removing of the sick; also the Lamb Tavern and 
Martin Brimmer's house."* As the manufactory house men- 
A tioned stood opposite the Granary Burial-Ground, we realize 
that the shot was carried some distance. 

In 0(5lober certain men from Cambridge attempted to 

*The Nrw England Chronicle or T/ie Essex Gazette, August 3-10, 1775. 

" Here lies the Body of a nvorthy Man; 
IVhose Name shall live and Jill the IVorld luith ^wonder^ 
Although his Ashes scarcely Jill an Urn, 
His Virtues shall remain *when ive have leji the Stage i 
His Praises shall be sf>okeJ'or many an Age to come,*^ 

From the Ne*w England Chronicle or the Essex Gazette, June 29, 1775. 

A letter dated July 1 9, 1 77 5, w Almonds Remembrancer, *voL 1, page 151, states : ** The factory 
alms-house and ivork-house are taken up for hospitals j they are continually carrying in the pa- 
tients, and bringing out dead bodies. — That ajiux rages among them^ofiuhich they die so fast, that 
great numbers are buried ^without coffins — They dig trenches (Jn the burying ground at the South 
end) long enough to hold 50 or 60 in length, and tivo in depth, several of these trenches have been 
already flled,^^ 

Benjamin Franklin vorote to Dr. J, Priestley, O£lober 3, 1775: ^* Britain, at the expense of 
three millions, has killed one hundred and fifty yankees this campaign ivhich is 20,000 to a headt 
and at Bunker Hill she gained a mite of ground, half of vj hie h she lost again by our taking fort 
on Ploughed Hill. During the same time sixty thousand children had been born in America^ 
• The J'ort in Roxbury vfhich stood upon a hill near the meeting-house contained about i 1-3 acres 
of land. Another battery stood *'*where the rodes part that come out of Boston J** Two more bat- 
teries nvere placed on the Neck, one of them ** against the Burying Yard,^'' See letter from Ezra 
Selden to Levi Hart, June 25, 1775 : Boston Public Library Bulletin, vol. 5, no, 11, page 391. 
^Journal of Dr. Belknap J'or OSlober 20, 1775. See Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, 
Series i, vol. iv,page 82. 
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provoke the British by sailing down the bay by Brookline 
Fort until they had approached near enough to the Common 
to open fire on the town/ Although the Regular army was 
busy erecting fortifications it sometimes retaliated. On one 
occasion some one wrote: "Their was a number of our men 
went a seating on the Bay near Boston Common and the 
Enemy fired upwards of a hundred small arms that did no 
damage/" At another time about two hundred Regulars took 
advantage of the high tide to land at Lechmere's Point, and 
in spite of the arrival of five hundred men sent to drive them 
off, they escaped with eleven head of cattle.' 

It was not long before the British had fortified all the high- 
est parts of the town. Beacon Hill, Powder-house Hill, and 
Fox Hill were all crowned by fortifications, a fort was placed 
on West Hill, and a barricade was erefted on the Common 
opposite the present Carver Street.^ 

The Regular army did not negleft to drill on the Com- 
mon, and Sundays as well as week days the troops would ap- 
pear on the parade grounds and go through their manoeuvres. 

Although so far from the home country, the British did 
not forget to celebrate the anniversary of the King's corona- 
tion, for one Samuel Bixby wrote on September 22: "This is 
the * King's Coronation Day,' and at 12 o'c. the regulars fired 
on Boston Common and Bunker's Hill."* At another time it 

^SamuilBixbfs Diary: Massachusetts Historical StcUty Proceedings, Series t,'voi.xiv,page 295. 
*Miiitary Journal of Samuel Hews of Wrentham, February 8, 1776. 

* Letter rf William T. Miller to his nuife, November 10, 1775. See Boston Public Library Monthfy 
Bulletin^ vol. *uii, no, 10, page 424. 

^!Finsor*s Memorial History of Boston, vol. Hi, page j^: the ivorks ereQed on the Corrunon vtero 
as follows i A small zigxag earthwork, for infantry deferue, opposite a point on Beacon Street, 
halfhvay betnveen Spruce and Charles streets ^ a small redoubt on Fox Hill i an earthwork at the 
junSlion of' Charles and Boybton streets | a bastioned redoubt at the junBion ofBojlston and Carver 
streets i another, squares haped, on the hill vjhere the monument ntrw stands i other breastvjorhs 
ereQed on the edge of the marsh. 

Other fortifications stood on Beacon Hill. An obbng redoubt stood on the summit, back of the 
present State House. A redoubt faced the Common, near the junSion of Walnut and Chestnut 
streets. Another *was ereSed mar the corner of Spruce and Willvw streets and faced the vnater. 
A fourth stood bet*ween Ptnckney and Mt, Fernon streets, above Charles Street. 

These fortifications are also shoFwn on maps of Boston engraved in lyy^ as those by Page and 
a British engineer. 

* Samuel Bixby* s Diary: Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, Series 1, vol. xiv,page 294. 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

was written that there was "Heavy firing on Boston Common, 
by the ships in the harbor, and the Castle, in honor of the 
king." 

It seemed from all appearances as if the Regular army was 
in flourishing condition. It was only through the deserters, 
who sometimes swam across to Roxbury from the foot of tbe 
Common, that the pitiable condition of affairs in the town 
became known. One man reported :" General Howe has barely 
six thousand efFedlive men at Boston. The fortifications begun 
to be erected from water to water, within the Neck oi Boston^ 
he has been obliged to abandon for want of men sufficient to 
perform the work. . . . The distress of the troops and people 
o( Boston exceed the possibility of description. . . .The inhabi- 
tants and troops literally starving with cold.They had taken the 
pews out of all the places of worship for fuel; had pulled down 
empty houses, &c., and were then digging up the timber at 
the wharves for firing ; very poor clothing, and so scarce of 
provisions they have been eating horse flesh for some time.*" 

Another account of the conditions in the town was fur- 
nished by a deserter who effedled his escape in the middle 
of the summer. He stated that there were six thousand five 
hundred and seventy-three inhabitants. Three hundred Tories 
were chosen to patrol the streets, forty-nine of whom were 
placed on duty each night. The death-rate was large, there 
being sometimes as many as thirty funerals a day.* 

In spite of the distress in the town. General Gage, who 
had been re-christened "That Crocodile and second Pharoe, 
namely Tom. Gage,*' continued to refuse to grant petitions 
to leave the town.' 

With such conditions existing in Boston, therefore, it was 
no wonder the British felt dismayed when early one morn- 

* Force*! American Archi*ves, *voL i*u, page a 6 6. 

^From a letter dated Cambridge, July 12, 1775. ^'^ Almons Remembrancer^ voL 1, page 164. 
^ MacCurtins Journal of tAe Siege ^ page 17. During the blockade of Boston, prayers nvere held 
from time to time on the Common, The folbivtng entries occur in the diary of Amos Farns*worth: 
**May 21, 1775 Etended Pray on the Common in the morning.*'' ^'August 10th in the morning I 
Etended prayers about 10. /fV *went And herd the Re', DoS^ Langdon on the Common.** Massa^ 
V chusetts Historical Society Proceedings, Series 2, 'voL xii^ pages 80, 84. 
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ing in March, 1776, they saw the fortifications which had 
sprung up so suddenly on Dorchester Heights. General 
Howe decided that he had no chance of resisting, and saw 
that his best policy was to evacuate the town. This was soon 
accomplished; by the i8th of March the redcoats had left 
Boston, and Washington was at liberty to enter the town 
with his victorious army.* 
"" The ^^ Lobsters and Canabels** had cut down many trees 
and caused much damage to the Common during the time 
of occupation by the troops, and it was not long before the 
seledtmen were obliged to take the matter in hand in order 
to repair it. Traces of British occupation, however, lasted 
for almost a hundred years after the departure of the troops. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale declares that as late as forty years 
ago the circles made by the British tents could be distinctly 
traced in the grass, and that he can remember as a boy play- 
ing soldier in the trenches behind the British fortifications.' 
Devastations had also been created by the British in other 
parts of the town as well as on the Common. In spite of these 
many reminders of British occupation, however, Boston was 
at last freed from the enemy, and was never again to be de- 
pendent on the Mother Country. 



*On the iftk of Marc k^ about noon^ "tA£ SeUSimen of Boston came out to Roxbury and imf&nmd 
the Generals that the British had all embarked and left the tonun\ luhereupon a detachment froim 
mar army marched in imth the American Standard displayed^ and took possession of the tvwn about 
% p.m. A party from Cambridge ^ in boats, landed on the Common at the same time.** Historical 
Magazine, 'uol. t/iii, page 3 30. 
*£divard Everett Hale: Memories of a Hundred Years, page 152. 
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AFTER the evacuation of Boston, although a few Brit- 
^ish vessels remained for several months ofFNantasket, 
the greater part of the fleet at once set sail for Halifax. 

On board were not only British officers and soldiers, but 
also many Tories, who intended starting life anew in a land 
loyal to the King, A few of these loyalists found their way 
back later to New England, but the majority settled perma- 
nently in England or in the Provinces.' 

General Washington feared that the next move made by the 
British would be on New York ; for this reason he delayed 
in Boston only a few days before hastening thither. Rein- 
forcements had already preceded him, for on March 15 we 
find that five regiments of the Continental forces had been 
drawn up on the Common for inspeflion before starting for 
New York/ As the inhabitants of Boston feared the possi- 
bility of another attack, five regiments, under the command 
of General Artemus Ward, General Greene's successor, were 
left to prote6l Massachusetts.* 

General Ward's orders were to find out what supplies had 
been left by the British, to repair any damage done to the fortifi- 
cations and to keep up rigid discipline among the troops. Upon 
investigation it was found that "between 90 and 100 pieces 
of cannon, 2 or 3000 bushels of wheat, and a vast quantity of 
coal, have been found in Boston."* 

The general found it necessary to still further strengthen 
the fortifications in the town, and in order to drive away the 
remainder of the British fleet he also determined to fortify 
the lower harbor. This was soon accomplished, and by the 
middle of June the fleet had set sail from Nantasket Roads.' 

' Many of these exiles nvere tuealthy and nvell educated, and had been held in high repute in the 
colonies before the outbreak of the ivar. Among those *whofled to Halifax ivas Re*v. Henry Caner, 
the minister of King^s Chapel. He carried ivith him the communion plate, nvhich had been pre- 
sented to the Chapel by fVilliam and Mary, No trace of it has e*ver been discovered to my knoiv- 
ledge. The coat of arms formerly attached to the old State House, nvhich nvas also carried off at 
this time, is novj said to be in a church in St, John, N, B. *The Ne*w England Chronicle 

or Essex Gazette, March it, 1776. ^Mass, Hist, Soc, Proc., Series i, *vol, 161 Colonel 

Hutchinson s Orderly Book, Also Revolutionary Letters, vol. 1 94, no, 347 : Mass. State Archives, 
^The Nevj England Chronicle or Essex Gazette, March 21, 1776. 'Ibid., June 20, 1776. 
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In spite of the precautions taken, the townspeople did not 
yet feel secure from another attack. Of the comparatively few 
forces left in town, only a very small number were nt for 
duty. At one time it was reported that not more than seven 
hundred could be called upon.' To add to the difficulties, 
certain Tories who still remained in Boston encouraged an- 
other attack by informing the enemy of the weak condition of 
the town.' In May a report was circulated that the troops 
in Halifax were preparing to attack Boston by land, the men 
of war by sea.* 

The uncertain condition of affairs made it necessary for 
General Ward to exert himself to maintain rigid discipline 
among his troops. The Common played its part in accom- 
plishing this end. According to one orderly book, all the 
drum and fife majors were to meet twice a week, on Tues- 
day and Friday, at the bottom of the Common, for pradtice.* 
In case of mutiny or misconduct among the troops, the of- 
fenders were sometimes whipped on the Common.' 

The following entry occurred at this time in the Boston 
Gazette: "A number of soldiers of Col. Hutchinson's re- 
giment, stationed at Dorchester, were lately convidted, be- 
fore a Court Martial, of mutiny, rescuing a prisoner, and 
other high crimes ; when a number of them were ordered to 
be whipped, and two of the principals sentenced to suffer 
death. The former received their punishment last week, on 
the Common in this town, and the two latter remain in gaol.''* 

The troops had not been long under General Ward's com- 
mand before five regiments were ordered from Massachu- 
setts to the South.' The places left vacant were filled by men 
drafted until December, who were to receive the same pay 

* RruoiutioHary Litters^ April i6, 1776, *vol. 194, no, 347 : Mass. State Archives, 

* Ritndutionary Letters^ *uoi. 195: Mass. State Archi*ves, ' Re*uolutionayy Litters^ *uol. 194, 
w. 3 7 6. * Cohful Hutchinson's Orderfy Book : Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., Series i , *voI, 1 6, page 348 . 

* Diary 0/ Captain Henry Setvell: Historical Magazine, Netu Series, 'vol. 10. 

^The Boston Cassette and Country Journal, April 29, 1776. // is generally believed that the eU 
elm on the Common served as a ivhipping-post at this time, for mention is sometimes made qf pun- 
ishment injured **at the tree.** The old elm occupies a conspicuous place on early maps ofthi 
Common. ^Revolutionary Letters, vol. i9S> ^* H^* Mass. State Archives, 
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as that granted the Continental troops. Recruiting, however, 
was attended with difficulties, for on the same day that the 
Declaration of Independence was read from the balcony of 
the old State House, James Bowdoin wrote: "Last Monday 
the Militia of this Town were called into ye Field to draught 
the town's proportions of the last ord** Levies. After much 
uneasiness, between 30 and 40 men I understand were en- 
listed on a promise of extravagant bounties. Some demanded 
and I am told were promised 100 dollars over and above ye 
Government Bounty."* 

These recruits, as well as the regiments, were doubtless 
often drilled on the Common. Some of the orders given are 
interesting. At one time certain regiments were to embark 
from Dorchester Point at six o'clock in the morning "to 
March from thence by Land to Boston, so as to be in the 
Common by 12 o'Clock with Arms and Accoutrements 
Compleat." * A few weeks later it was ordered that " all the 
Non-Commissioned Officers and Matrosses encamp in the 
Common in Tents On Monday Morning 28th Instant."* 

Perhaps some of these forces were sent to Boston in order 
to guard the prisoners quartered in different parts of the town. 
Among those imprisoned were representatives of several 
nationalities. In June some Scotch troops, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Campbell, had been sent as prisoners to 
Boston, and four hundred of them had been confined in the 
workhouse and almshouse. They were not kept there very 
long, but were soon sent into the country.* 

At another time, Hessian prisoners occupied the work- 
house, guarded by a sentinel who was to permit no person " to 
go into s^ Yard, (Workhouse yard) or any of said Hessians 
to Come out without M'. Robert Pierpont, Esq' Commissi 
of Prisoners being present, or his Order in Writing."' 

Germans captured at Bennington were also sent to Boston, 

^ Rrvolutionarj Letters, *voL 195: Mass, State Archi*ues. * Essex Institute Hist, Coll., *vol, 13, 
page 124. ^Ihic/., page 129. * Boston Gazette and Country Journal, June 14, 1776. 
* Orderly Book of a Regiment of Artdlery raised for the Defence of the Tomm of Boston in ijjSi 
Essex Institute Historical ColleSiions, *uoL 1 3, page 123. 
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but as the colonies were not at war with the Prince of Bruns- 
wick, it was considered that we had no right, according to 
legislative authority, to retain them. The prisoners, there- 
fore, received their freedom, and many eventually settled in 
the country. 

It was not long before another instalment of prisoners of 
war arrived, for as Colonel Jackson's regiment which had 
been encamped on the Common was marching out to join 
the army, upwards of one hundred Canadian British prisoners, 
taken near Lake George by Colonel Brown, marched in." 

After Burgoyne's surrender in Oftober, 1777, five or six 
thousand soldiers were sent to Boston, with the understand- 
ing that one thousand were to go to Canada, while the rest 
were to have free passage to England on transports furnished 
by General Howe. Heath, who had replaced Ward in com- 
mand, provided temporary accommodations for the prisoners 
in Cambridge, Charlestown, Medford, and on Prospect and 
Winter Hills, but to judge from the frequent complaints made 
by both officers and men the quarters must have been far 
from satisfactory.' These prisoners had scarcely been disposed 
of when the colonists once more felt cause for alarm, for 
in the fall of 1778 a fleet of some twenty sail appeared off 
Boston Harbor.* Under the diredtion of Count d'Estaing, who 
was at the time in Boston, islands in the harbor were hastily 
fortified, and nine regiments of militia were ordered to re- 
inforce garrisons in and about Boston.^ The expedted attack, 
however, did not take place, and the following morning the 
fleet had disappeared. 

For fear that a larger fleet might return later and attempt 
to destroy the French fleet in the harbor. Count d'Estaing 
continued to strengthen the harbor fortifications. Twelve 
hundred men were added to those already on duty, and in 
order to supply them with ammunition a force was detailed 
to make cartridges in the laboratory.' 

' Memars of Major-General fFUtiam Heat A, page 119. ' Memoirs of Madame RieJeseL 

* September 1,1778: Memoirs of Major-General Heathy page 177. * Independent Ledger emd the 

American Advertiser^ September f^ 1 77^. ' Court Records : Mass, State Archives, vol, zoo,no. 105. 
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As the fear of any further attack gradually subsided, the 
grateful inhabitants vied with each other in entertaining the 
French admiral. One morning he and his officers breakfasted 
with Hancock. The story is told that on this occasion so 
many more guests arrived than were expected that his wife 
Dorothy, in order to make up for deficiencies in her own 
larder, ordered all the cows on the Common to be milked. 
A few days later d'Estaing returned the compliment by giv- 
ing a dinner on board his flagship. It is said that the fair 
Dorothy, in retaliation, invited two hundred ladies to ac- 
company her. 

On another occasion, five hundred guests sat down to a 
dinner in Faneuil Hall, given by the governor to the French 
officers. Still further entertainment was afforded by a ball, 
given in honor of the French visitors at Concert Hall." 

The Bostonians were much surprised at the appearance 
of these stout and healthy Frenchmen, whom they had im- 
agined as belonging to a thin and puny race. In regard to 
their favorite article of diet, however, they felt sure of their 
fondness for frogs, for some French soldiers had been discov- 
ered hunting them in the Frog Pond. 

A good story is told of a Cambridge man, Nathaniel Tracy, 
who gave a dinner for some of the officers of the French 
fleet. He had heard of their partiality for this delicacy, and 
was naturally perplexed to see the look of amazement shown 
when each Frenchman found a frog in his plate of soup. 
"Why don't they eat them ?" he exclaimed ; "if they knew 
the confounded trouble I had to catch them in order to treat 
them to a dish of their own country, they would find that 
with me, at least, it was no joking matter!"* 

It was unfortunate that in the midst of this apparent good 
will existing between the two nations a riot should have oc- 
curred in the town between the French and American sail- 
ors, which resulted in the death of St. Sauveur. Congress did 
all it could to compensate for this unfortunate occurrence, 

' The Independent Chronicle and Unhjenal Advertiser, OSober i, 1778. 
• RecoUeBions of Samuel Breck, page 26. 
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and even ordered a statue of the officer to be ere£led to his 
memory. The affisiir soon blew over, the statue was never 
eredted, and it is only recently that the subject has been re- 
vived/ 

During the summer of 1780 the presence of an English 
fleet at the mouth of the harbor resulted in an engagement 
between one of the French ships and an English gunboat. 
A frigate was bringing ships containing spars and naval stores 
from Newport, for the use of the French squadron stationed 
at Boston. An eyewitness wrote that "both ships were close 
in with the lighthouse ; the whole town was in motion and 
all the heights were crowded with people. I ran with the 
rest, and reached the top of Beacon Hill. The cannonading 
had commenced, and was kept up with spirit for an hour, 
when the Frenchman struck. ... At length, about five o'clock 
in the afternoon, when the Englishman and his prize were 
out of sight, our friends weighed anchor and commenced the 
chase, which lasted till they reached Halifax, at which fort 
the captor and captured ship had arrived the day before." ' 

Among the many Frenchmen interested in watching the 
progress of the American Revolution was the Marquis de 
Lafayette. Through his intense desire to aid the colonies in 
their struggle for independence, he decided, in spite of all 
opposition, to come to our country and offer his services to 
Washington. In the month of April, 1778, he landed in 
Boston and at once set forth to join in the attack planned 
upon Newport. The expedition unfortunately proved a fail- 
ure, for a storm so scattered Rochambeau's fleet that the plan 
was abandoned. 

By this time the war was gradually drawing to a close. 
Thanks to the good work done in the South the colonists 
became more and more confident that the British could not 
hold out much longer.' Great enthusiasm was shown at the 

' Court Rtcortb: Mass, State Archives^ i/oi. 200, mo, 72. 

* RicolUSioHS of Samuel Breck^^age 44. 

^ Early records skvw that although the progress of the nvar luas the absorbing topic ^ jet the se- 

leSmen did not for all that negleS tvwn qffairs. They had met regularly and had spent much 

time in the consideration of matters pertaining to the to'wn. The Common seems to have come in for 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

thought that before long British control in the colonies would 
be at an end. In Boston, where a part of the French fleet was 
still stationed, there were continued celebrations. In Oftober, 
1 78 1, General Hancock tendered a reception to the French- 
men. In the evening fireworks were sent oflFfrom a green in 
front of his house.' A few weeks later, on receiving news of 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, there occurred another 
celebration. Bonfires were lighted in different parts of the 
town, and on the Common "a huge pyramid of cord-wood 
fifty feet high was piled up in the middle of the green and 
fired at night."" 

In June, 1782, out of courtesy to the French nation, the 
Bostonians celebrated the birth of the Dauphin. The day 
" was introduced by ringing the bells of the several churches, 
and discharging the cannon from the Castle and ships in the 
harbour. ... At evening the house of his Excellency and 
other gentlemen of charadler were most elegantly illumi- 
nated, and a number of rockets, wheels, bee-hives, and other 
fireworks displayed in the common.'*' On the arrival in Bos- 
ton Harbor of Vaudreuil with his French fleet from the West 
Indies, entertainments were accorded the newcomers, who 
returned the compliment by a dinner on The Triumphant.^ 

In Oftober our own troops, commanded by Edward Proc- 
tor, were ordered into the Common, where the parade was 
followed by a presentation of two standards.' In appearance, 
however, they could not have rivalled a division of French 
forces, called the White Dragoons, which encamped on the 

a gaodly share of attention. In 1777 tAe seleSlmen had prohibited the passing of loaded carts over 
the grass. They had ordered gravel to be taken from Fox Hill to be used in different parts of the 
tovun. The ground in front of the Brick Church ivas raised by this means. The burial-ground near 
Charles Street ivas fenced in. Firing of guns on the Neck or on the Common ivas forbidden. The 
laboratory tvAich had been used for the manufaSlure of cannonballs nvas prepared for storing 
artillery. Lastly, the earth used by the British for their fortifications ^voas carried eeway. Another 
duty of the scleilmen nvas to dispose of the lands belonging formerly to the Loyalists *who had left 
Massachusetts. Ever since their departure the grass on their lands had been cut and used for the 
benefit of the colony, 

* The Boston Gaxette, OSlober 8,1781. Hancock* s house stood tvhere the house numbered 30 Beacon 
Street noiv stands, 

■ RecolleSions of Samuel Breck, page 38. * The Boston Evening Post, June 15,1782. 

♦ The Massachusetts Spy, September 12,1782. * The Boston Gazette, OSober 1 4, 1 782. 
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Common before departing for France, nor the four divisions 
of French soldiers which arrived in December from the 
South. Of the latter it wras said at the time that "a finer 
corps of men never paraded the streets of Boston in the in- 
famous Administrations of Bernard, Hutchinson, and Gage/' ' 
Many other nations were represented before long in Boston, 
for in June, 1783, it was reported that "exclusive of the 
American, there are now flying in this harbour, the flags of 
eight different nations, viz.. The Imperial flag, that of France, 
Spain, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Ireland, and the British."' 

It was many months before definite terms could be agreed 
upon by England and the colonies, and it was not until the 
following February that a treaty of peace was signed. 

March fourth was appointed a day of celebration through- 
out the colonies. In Boston the morning " was ushered in with 
the ringing of bells and discharge of cannon, which con- 
tinued by intervals through the day. ... In the evening his 
Honor the Lieut. Governor, the Council, the President of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House, together with a num- 
ber of other respe6table gentlemen were elegantly entertained 
at his Excellency the Governor's House, which with the 
public buildings were beautifully illuminated, and at seven 
o'clock a grand exhibition of fireworks were displayed in the 
Common, such as were never before equalled in this place."' 

America at last realized that the war, which had resulted 
so disastrously for Great Britain, had drawn to a close. She 
was never again to be subje6t to the Home Government, but 
was henceforth to be a free and independent nation. 



■TA< Boston GazttU, December 9, 1782. *The Massachusetts Spy, June 12, 1783. 

• TAe Continental Journal and ffeekiy Advertiser, March 4, 1784. 
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AFTER the close of the war the town of Boston grew 
j^jL rapidly, — so rapidly, in fa6l, that in 1784 a movement 
was set on foot to procure a city charter. This, however, met 
with opposition, and although the question was agitated from 
time to time, thirty years elapsed before a charter was finally 
granted.' With this increase in population it was found neces- 
sary to divide the town into districts, and in 1792 Boston was 
divided into nine wards. A few weeks later three more wards 
were added to those already laid out.* 

Many new plans for the betterment of the town were soon 
adopted. In order to improve the appearance of Beacon Hill 
the old beacon was replaced by a granite pillar surmounted 
by an eagle. The present beacon is a copy, but the bronze 
tablets which are seen to-day on each of the four sides were 
taken from the original beacon.* 

An elaborate plan for improving the Common was made, 
the expense of which was to be defrayed largely by public 
subscription.'* The mall was to consist of "three ranges of 
elm-trees, fenced in on the outer and inner sides: the old mall 
to be new gravelled and rolled. A single range of elms on the 
southern extremity to extend round nearly to the water; and 
on the northern another range to extend several rods beyond 
his Excellency's.* A grove to be planted round the pond, near 
the centre of the Common, and several other beneficial im- 
provements made."* 

It occurred to a certain Mr. Billings that there undoubt- 
edly existed good wells in the Common. His suspicions prov- 
ing corredl, the seleflmen granted him permission to put 
pumps down, "provided the charge of the same is defrayed 
by private subscription. '*' 

* The Independent Ledger, May i o, 1 784. ' // luas at this time thai the streets *were first lighted 
bj lamps. * The eagle nvhich surmounted the original beacon is noiv ensconced above the Speak' 
ers Chair in the House of Kepresentaivves, ^C'^%1' 14'. id, *w€u spent on impro'vements. Mass, 
Centinely March 30, 1 785. ' The residence of John Hancock, * The Mass. Spy, August 26, 
1784. The old entrance gates ivere not replaced until 1 794. ' The seleQmen did not objeB to 

granting privileges, as long as no injury to the Common luould result. In 1793 thej granted per- 
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Although the low marshy land at the foot of the Com- 
mon, on which ropewalks were placed in 1794, still seemed 
remote, other parts of the Common were brought more in 
contact with town life.' Along one side of the Common was 
located the wood and lumber market, which, according to 
the new law of 1784, was to extend "from the granary south 
to the end of the Common/' Houses of entertainment soon 
appeared in close proximity. In 1785 Mr. Eaton's Musick 
Gallery was ere6ted near the mall.' At the foot of the mall 
appeared the Pantheon (a riding-school), which disapproving 
critics declared was surpassed in appearance by many a barn. 
A third building, the Columbian Museum, which stood at 
the head of the Common, was famous for its exhibition of 
waxworks. During week-days these houses were very popu- 
lar. On warm Sunday evenings, however, when such enter- 
tainments were debarred, ladies and gentlemen of fashion 
would often wend their way to the Common, and spend 
many a pleasant hour walking and chatting in the malls.' 

The Common was sometimes filled with the spectators 
who came to witness the drilling of troops on the parade- 
ground. Here the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
1 pany, the oldest military order in the United States, held its 
annual meetings for the election of officers. Here in Octo- 
ber, 1786, a throng gathered on the anniversary of the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis to watch the new company of 
Independent Cadets on its first public appearance. This 

mission to a petitioner asking Uave to exMbit a camera obscura beneath the trees, Thejf refused^ 
hrwever^ to grant a petition for land on ivhich to train cavahry horses. 
' Occasionally *we read of foot-races taking place ahng the Charles Street Mall, 
' ** Mall ** and ** Common ** ijuere apparently used indiscriminately. 

*0n one occasion *very fetu seem to have taken part in this promenade. An onlooker tvrotei **In the 
evening veryfnv ivere in the Mall, though *wefear some *were (^appointed of their customary 
tour to that frequented place, upon account of a severe gust ofnvind. That many of the fair nuere 
detained from principle and not the iveather *we are induced to believe is the cause, and that the 
happiness of our females is built upon a foundation more permanent them nvind. ff^e, hoivever, 
commiserate the disappointment of some, and ivith the next Sunday may afford some gentler re- 
laxation from divine service.*^ Mass. Centinel. 

It *was doubtless in the same part of the Common vthere, as early as 1 749, three hundred tuomen 
celebrated the fourth anmversary of the Society for Promoting Industry and Frugality by brining 

their spinning-voheels and spinning to the accompaniment of music. 
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company had marched from Faneuil Hall to the Common, 
attended by "drums, fifes, and a complete Band of Musick, 
all in exadl uniform/" 

Another celebration occurred here at the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution by Massachusetts. The inhabitants were 
awakened at early dawn by the church bells, which contin- 
ued to ring at intervals throughout the day. A procession 
was formed, which passed by the houses of those representing 
Boston in the convention. As each house was reached, its 
owner was loudly cheered. "In the evening, a Long-Boat, 
caird the Old Confederation, in the stern of which was ele- 
vated a Lanthorn two feet square, was drag'd through the 
principal streets in town and then into the Common, where, 
being deem'd unfit for further service, was ordered to be 
burnt, which was accordingly done, accompanied by the re- 
peated huzzas of the people."* 

Due respedl was paid this year to the ever memorable 
Fourth by an oration in the Old South Church delivered by 
Harrison Gray Otis. This was followed by a review of troops 
on the Common. The day was made especially memorable 
by the arrival of the news that Virginia had adopted the Con- 
stitution. Bells were rung with renewed vigor, in the even- 
ing the sky became ablaze with rockets, and a number of 
enthusiastic citizens brought the celebration to a close by 
parading through the streets with lighted candles.' 

With the inauguration of George Washington as first 
President, the new government may be said to be fairly or- 
ganized. As soon as affairs of office would permit, the Presi- 
dent made a tour of the different states. Towards the end of 
06lober information was received that Washington expefted 
to arrive in Boston on the following Saturday. When the day 
arrived, "at ten o'clock the inhabitants assembled and formed 
their Procession in the Mall — from whence, preceded by 
the Band of his Most Christian Majesty's squadron — they 
proceeded to the Fortification — where his Excellency the 

' The Boston GazetU, OSober 23, 1786. *Ibid,y Feb, 1 1, 1788. »/fri</., July 7, 1788. 
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Governour had previously ordered the several military corps 
of this metropolis to parade." ' 

While the colonies were endeavoring to place a republi- 
can form of government on a firm footing, the French nation 
was attempting to follow in our footsteps and do away with 
monarchy. America showed great sympathy for the revolu- 
tionists and took pains to celebrate their victories on this side 
of the water in a fitting way. In February, 1793, a special 
holiday was appointed in Massachusetts, and in Boston the 
stores were closed after twelve o'clock, in order that all might 
join in the procession which passed through the town. The 
following year the inhabitants celebrated the destruction of 
the Bastile,and in 1795 showed by a special f£te their pleasure 
at the successes of the Dutch allies and at the abolition of 
the French monarchy. 

In the midst of the celebration of these French victories 
occurred the death of one of Boston's public benefactors, 
John Hancock, a man who had been a leader in all affiiirs 
concerning the colonies since the outbreak of the Revolution. 
On 0(5tober 14 the inhabitants escorted the remains of 
their former governor to the Granary Burial-Ground. "The 
procession moved at 2 o'Clock, from the Mansion House of 
the late Governor Hancock ; around the Common — and down 
Frog Lane, (Boylston Street) to Liberty Pole; through the 
Main-Street — and round the State-House — up Court Street 
— and from thence to the Place of Interment."* 

The mansion house of Governor Hancock stood on the 
slope of Beacon Hill. This land, although practically separate 
ground, was sometimes spoken of as a part of the Common. 
We find it referred to in this way on the occasion of the 
laying of the corner-stone of the new state house. "After the 
Oration,'* writes a newspaper correspondent, " His Excellency 
the Governor, attended by the Military, several Lodges of 

*Majj. Ccntinelf 03. 28, 1789. 

^TJie Mercury , 03. 15, 1793. In June^ i797f Increase Sumner *went to Boston to fuaUfyfor tkg 
office of governor. A large number of citizens, in carriages and on horseback^ assembled in the 
Common, and proceeded to Roxburj to escort His Honor to to-uun. Independent CAronicle, Jutu 5, 1 797. 
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Free Masons in their Habits, the Municipal Officers of the 
Town, the Rev. Clergy, Magistrates, Strangers, and a vast 
concourse of Inhabitants proceeded to the Common, where 
his Excellency, assisted by the Free Masons, laid the Corner 
Stone of the new State House now eredling in this Town."" 
Early views show us the State House standing on top of 
an unploughed hill with steep shelving sides. A flight of steps 
led up to it from Beacon Street, for to climb the grassy slopes 
meant an arduous scramble. The work of grading the hill was 
carried on gradually, until it was brought down to the present 
level. Buildings have so encroached on all sides that there is 
little left at present to remind us in any way of the original 
Beacon Hill.* 



^The Boston Gaxette and Republican fFeekly Journal^ July 6, 1795. 

*Many climbed to the cupola on the State House for the sake of the magnificent *uie*w obtained. In 
July, 1843, there ivere 5319 persons. The foUouuing description of the Common as it appeared in 
1794. is taken from the Mass. Historical Society Colle^ions, *voL 3, page 243 : **The Common is a 
spacious square le*vel spot of ground, belo^w Beacon hill, and to the east of it. It contains about forty- 
fi*ve acres y and is a fine gra^dng pasture for the totvns cattle. On days of public kfestiofity^ the 
militia and military corps repair to the Common for the purposes of parading and performing their 
military mancruvres. On such occasions it is thronged ivith all ranks of the citizens. The lotuer 
classes divert themsel'ves *with such pastimes as suit their particular inclinations. A number of 
tents or temporary booths are put up, and furnished njoith food and liquor for those ivho require 
refreshment and can pay for it. 

**The Mall is on the eastern side of the Common, in length one thousand four hundred and ten 
feet, di'vided into tivo tualks parallel to each other j separated by a rvw of trees. On the outside 
of each nvalk is also a ronv of trees nvhich agreeably shade them. The inhabitants of the touun 
resort thither in the morning artd evening ofthenvarm seasons of the year, for the benefit of fresh 
air and a pleasant tvalk. It is fanned tuith refreshing breezes from a part of Charles ri*ver, 
ivhich extends round the bottom of the Common. From the MaU is a pleasing prospeSl over the 
river, of the adjacent country.*^ 
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WASHINGTON'S successor, the former vice-presi- 
dent, John Adams, had long been noted for the im- 
portant part he had played in the struggle for independence. 
Massachusetts naturally took great pride in the new presi- 
dent, and on his visit to Boston in August, 1799, tendered 
him an enthusiastic reception. Later the Bostonians celebrated 
his birthday by holding a review of troops, when the Inde- 
pendent Militia, the Chelsea Militia, and other companies 
were reviewed under arms on the Common. An interesting 
picture illustrating this event is still in existence. 

Thanks to the interest taken by the town officials and pub- 
lic-spirited Bostonians, each year saw further improvements 
made in the "people's park." In order to prevent mutilation 
of trees and fences, the seleftmen imposed fines. At one time 
an off^ender forfeited four dollars for removing turf, and five 
dollars for injuring trees. For years a part of the Common had 
been reserved for the town dump-heap. This was finally done 
away with ; for the future no rubbish could be thrown there, 
with the exception of dirt collefted from houses. Another law 
took away the right of pasturage, — a privilege which the 
townspeople had enjoyed ever since the earliest settlement 
of the peninsula. 

A subscription taken up for opening a mall around the 
Common resulted in obtaining sufficient funds for the enter- 
prise. In 1 8 1 o this mall was almost completed, although other 
gravelled paths started at the time were not finished until 
five years later. In 18 12 the chairman of the board of select- 
men and Mr. Oliver were empowered to raise the street next 
the ropewalk, in order to form a footwalk six feet wide ; this 
was undertaken as a proteftion against high tides.' 

Executions on the Common were henceforth forbidden. 
For many years duelling had been prohibited. Other laws 
passed tended towards a more stridl observance of the Sabbath. 
Those found skating on the pond on Sundays were taken be- 

^ SeUQnun s Mhtutes^ *vol. 38, page 61. 
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fore the magistrates, and some were prosecuted as a warning 
to others. Bathing on the Sabbath at the foot of the Common 
was also forbidden.' 

During the war of 1 8 1 2 the selectmen allowed the newly 
formed New England Guards and the Sea Fencibles to ereft 
a gun-house on the Common providing it be removed within 
ninety days after hostilities had ceased, free from expense to 
the town. This condition was not adhered to, for the gun- 
house was still standing three years after the treaty of peace 
had been signed.* In order to raise money for the defence of 
the town, a subscription was taken up in the different wards. 
At the close of the war, the amount left in the hands of the 
treasurer, together with five hundred dollars additional, was 
appropriated for improvements to the Common.' 

In turning to a consideration of the so-called war of 1812, 
we find that although Congress had been able to avoid an open 
rupture in 1798, trouble between England, France and the 
United States still existed. The Berlin Decrees, Orders in 
Council, and the Embargo Aft had all played their parts in 
stirring up trouble between the nations, and by 18 10 war be- 
tween England and the United States seemed imminent. 

Although Congress favored it, decided opposition arose in 
the New England States, where some opponents referred to it 
scoffingly as "Mr. Madison's War." An article written at the 
time for a Boston paper stated : " We are about to go to war 
for an insult which half the country have not been able to 
find, and about which the other half are no two of them 
agreed among themselves!"^ 

Early in the spring of 1 8 1 2 Congress began to make ac- 
tive preparations for war. According to an Aft passed in April, 
ten thousand Massachusetts militia were to be drafted before 
June I. On June 18 war was formally declared by the United 
States on Great Britain. The following week General Henry 
Dearborn requested the governor of Massachusetts to place 

^ SeleBmen s Minutes ^ *voL 38, page 120. * Ibid.^ 'vol. 38^ p^g^' *44"7» 

*lbid.,*voL "i^y pages 177, 283. 

^ Aitorney-GeneraVs Office, Boston: General Orders, vol, \^page 57. 
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forty-one companies of the detached militia of the state at his 
disposal. Governor Strong paid no attention to this request 
for troops. Renewed demands on the part of General Dear- 
born proved equally unavailing. Possibly the lack of response 
was due partly to the fa(5l that there was a scarcity of supplies 
on hand, for in Odtober a return of ordnance and military 
stores belonging to Massachusetts showed that the state was 
almost destitute of muskets, powder, and cartridges of a pro- 
per size. Although there were many dismounted cannon in the 
laboratory, there were no planks or timber for the carriages.* 

Throughout the early summer, inroads were made by the 
British on Cape Cod. At one time a detachment of two hun- 
dred men, in six barges, was sent from the Superb and the 
Nimrod^ which were lying off Buzzard's Bay, to destroy the 
shipping at Wareham. The loss caused was valued at twelve 
thousand dollars. Similar destruction occurred at Scituate and 
Orleans. Later the Nimrod^ind La Hogue were sent to blockade 
New Bedford.* The unprotefted state of Maine and the fear 
of an attack from Nova Scotia at last impelled Governor 
Strong to take a(5lion, and in July he sent a detachment of the 
militia to ward off any descent upon Calais. 

Major-General Henry Sewall was appointed commander 
of the Eastern Division, consisting of all detached militia in 
Maine. Three companies were at once ordered to Eastport 
to proteft the coast.* In order to render assistance to New 
York, a detachment of some three hundred soldiers from Fort 
Independence and Fort Warren was sent to Albany.* May 21, 
18 1 3, a guard was furnished for the park of artillery on the 
Common "to parade at the Gun-House on the Common at 
seven o'Clock on Saturday evening next, with their side 
arms and in their uniforms complete."' 

^ Attomey-Generats Office^ Boston: Letters^ 1798-18 12, no. 2z6. * Rolls of Mass, Militia^ 

181 2-14. * Attorney-GeneroTs Office^ Boston : General Orders , 'vol. 4, no. 96. 

^The Indefendent ChronicU, Aug. 24, 1812. Ibid., July 2, 18 12. Ibid., August 31, 1812. TAr 

Salem Light Infantry under command of Captain King returned the *visit paid by the Boston Light 

Infantry. They pitched their tents on the Common, and in the afternoon ivere revietued by the 

governor on Fort Hill. 

' Attorney-GeneraTs Office, Boston : General Orders, *uol. 4, m. 126. 
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Although the war party in Boston was at first in the mi- 
nority, the townspeople watched the course of events with 
eager interest. After the vi(5lory of the Constitution over the 
Guerriere, Captain Hull paid Boston a visit, where a public 
entertainment was given in his honor in Faneuil Hall. The 
following April, when the Constitution was once more in port, 
the crew was invited by the managers of the theatre to 
an entertainment, at which Commodores Rodgers and Bain- 
bridge and Captain Smith were also present.' 

In the spring of 1 8 14 the news spread that the Consti- 
tution had been chased into Marblehead Harbor. Artillery 
was forthwith despatched to Marblehead. The New Eng- 
land Guards also set forth, but were recalled before advan- 
cing farther than Chelsea. On returning, they marched to the 
gun-house on the Common, where, on learning that the Con- 
stitution was safe, they were dismissed.' In May a public din- 
ner was given in honor of Commodore Perry. The military 
escort, which had volunteered for this occasion, consisting 
of the Rangers, Winslow Blues, New England Guards, and 
Boston Light Infantry, were drawn up on the Common. 
Meanwhile the guests, who had assembled at the Senate 
Chamber, walked to the upper part of the Common in front 
of the State House. As they commenced the repast provided, 
a salute was fired by Captain Dyer's Artillery Company, from 
the lower part of the parade-ground.' During the summer 
Eastport was obliged to surrender to a British fleet, under 
command of Sir Thomas Hardy. After forcing the inhabitants 
to take the oath of allegiance to the King, Hardy sailed along 
the coast.'* 

■ T^e Independent Chronicle^ September 7, 1812, and April la, 181 3. 

■ Plans for a procession of the IVashington Bene*volent Society ^ to be held on the 30/A, appeared in 
the Boston Gazette for April 2 1, 1814. " The route of the Procession *wiU be from the State-House 
to the Common, thence across the Common to Bojlston-street , .. to the Meeting- House, ^^ 

• The Boston Gazette, May 12, 1814. June 1 5 the inhabitants held a religious festi'val to celebrate 
the deli'very of Europe from military despotism. It njuas described as a melancholy occasion. *'Ten 
thousand persons to assemble in the open Common, to look at 2600 lamps burning in the 'windotvs 
of the State- House, nvas a ludicrous display of festivity.'"' The day *was brought to a close by fir e- 
ivorks on the Common, also an illumination of the Hancock and Bo'wdoin houses. The Independent 
Chronicle, June 20, 1814. 

* Rolls oj' Mass. Militia, 18 12-14: Attorney-GeneraPs Office, 
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New England soon had further cause for apprehension on 
receiving news that Castine, Belfast and Bangor had fallen 
into the hands of the British. A6tive measures were at once 
put under way in Boston in order that the town might be 
prepared to ward off any sudden attack. 

A new company of militia was formed, the Sea Fencibles, 
and attached to the first brigade. A detachment of artillery 
was stationed on the Common. Major Laommi Baldwin was 
ordered to draw up plans for a fort to be ere6ted on Noddle's 
Island. Other fortifications were erefted on William's Island 
and at South Boston. Vessels were also purchased, to be sunk 
in the harbor in case of necessity. 

On September 6 Governor Strong requested that all state 
militia be ready to march at a moment's notice. Infantry, 
artillery and riflemen soon flocked to Boston in such numbers 
that by the middle of the month five thousand troops were 
stationed on the forts and batteries in and around the town. 

The following letter, which was addressed to the adjutant- 
general, shows that doubtless many of these detachments of 
militia encamped on the Common, at least temporarily, until 
quarters could be assigned them. '^I have marched with the 
Company of Lt. Infantry under my command and shall be in 
Boston on the Common this afternoon. I have thought pro- 
per to give you this notice as I was not ordered to report 
myself to any particular Superior officer." ' 

At another time Captain Osgood, who was in charge of 
the militia stationed on the Common, applied for the follow- 
ing articles: " loo kettles, 200 pans, 100 pint pots, 32 axes, 
32 spades, and for straw and wood according to law."* 

In the meantime a British fleet under Hardy had already 
sailed by the Massachusetts shore. Admiral Cochrane's orders 
were to destroy the coast towns and to ravage the country. 
Hardy had therefore decided to begin his work of destruc- 
tion by attacking Stonington, a seaport town of Conneflicut ; 
but the inhabitants showed such a warlike spirit that after 

^ Rolls of Mass. Militia^ i8 12-14: Attorruy-GeneraT s Office. 
^SeUSlmens Minutes^ 'vol. 38, page 119. 
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a short bombardment, causing little damage, he withdrew.' 
With British vessels in such close proximity, the inhabitants 
of Boston continued to feel apprehensive, and took renewed 
precautions for the protection of the town. As the weeks 
passed, however, the expected attack did not take place, 
although as a further precaution the state militia was re- 
tained in the vicinity until the middle of November. Even 
as late as December the presence of a British vessel off 
Falmouth caused apprehension, but after firing a few harm- 
less shots the Nimrod sailed away without inflidting further 
damage. 

In February, 1815, the inhabitants received news of the 
vi(5lory at New Orleans. This event caused great rejoicing. 
Salutes were fired from the forts and by the artillery on the 
Common.* The 2 2d of February was appointed in Boston 
for celebrating the return of peace. At sunrise bells were 
rung and salutes fired, followed later by a procession passing 
through the town. The day was brought to a close by a 
brilliant illumination. Once more peace had been declared, 
and our last war with Great Britain had drawn to a close. 



'B. T, Losiing's The Piilorial Field Book of the IVarofi%\%. ^Boston Gaz£tte,Feb, 23, 1815. 
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VIII 

WITH the ele£tion of Madison's successor, James Mon- 
roe, was ushered in an era of good feeling, undisturbed 
by war. A few months after his inauguration the President 
made an extensive tour through the States, and in the course 
of time reached Boston. A procession met him at the south- 
ern boundary of the town, and, after an address delivered by 
Harrison Gray Otis, escorted him "through Boylston street, 
to an opening in the Common, between the Mall and Gun- 
house, through lines formed by the Scholars of the different 
Schools in Boston, attended by their several Instru£tors — 
northwardly over the Common, towards the State-House, to 
a point opposite the west end of Winter street — thence across 
the Mall, through Winter street," &c. It was estimated that 
the number of spe(5lators in the streets and in the Common 
was greater than on any other occasion since the visit of the 
"sainted Washington.'" 

In September a notice in the paper announced that a re- 
view was to take place in the Common. All persons living 
in the neighborhood who objefted to firing were warned to 
absent themselves from their homes between the hours of 
three and five in the afternoon.* At this review the line, con- 
sisting of infantry, artillery and cavalry, occupied three sides 
of the Common. The oflficers of the brigade gave a dinner 
on this occasion in a field tent " neatly dressed with national 
colours and garlands."' 

The marsh-land at the bottom of the Common was once 
more brought up as a subje6t for discussion, for although a 
part of it had been leased to owners of ropewalks, there was 
still a large tra6t of disused land. As early as 1821 that part 
stretching from the Neck to the Milldam was called the 

^Boston Conururaal GazttU, Julj 3, 18 17. 

* Columbian Centtnel^ Sept, 18, 1819. Firing on the Common continued to disturb those Uwmg in 
the *vicinity. The Columbian Centinel for June 15, 1822, states that the commanders tjuere re- 
commended to "a'void all unnecessary use of' the malls in the performance of their miUtary dtitys-^ 
and that all firings on training days, should be done as remotely from public highways as cam be 
. . . and that this part of military duty should be done south-westerly of the great tree. ** 

^Columbian Centinel, 03, 2, 18 19. 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

Back Bay. Water had been drained off from this land, leaving 
thousands of shellfish imbedded in the mud-flats and expos- 
ing the inhabitants to "typhus fever.''* Many years elapsed 
before the seleftmen realized that this unsanitary condition 
of affairs was a detriment to the health of the people. 

Prominent business men, however, instigated by Uriah Cot- 
ting, had already conceived of a plan to build a dam and open 
up roads over this marsh-land to Roxbury, Brookline and 
Brighton. The Boston & Roxbury Mill Dam Corporation 
was formed, and it was not long before a dam was built, one 
hundred feet wide at its broadest point.* 

Shortly after the opening of the Milldam, Boston received 
a visit from two hundred and thirty-five cadets from West 
Point. They encamped on the Common in an area five hun- 
dred feet square, between the Great Elm and the old Mall.' 
During their ten days' stay, they often drilled on the parade- 
ground, where their knowledge of taftics won for them deep 
admiration. 

Boston showed great interest at this time in a strange in- 
vention which had made its way across the Atlantic. For 
many years, men in France and other parts of Europe had 
agitated the prafticability of inventing a means of moving 
through the air. The extensive study of the subjeft carried 
on in France resulted in the manufaflure of what were known 
as balloons. The "Balloon Influenza" soon raged in London, 
where one found advertised for sale such articles as balloon 
bonnets, balloon caps, even balloon ribbons and balloon pins. 
News of the invention eventually reached Boston. Even the 
countrymen became interested, and one vender of vegetables 
was heard crying one day "Fine Balloon string beans"! Be- 
fore long the balloons themselves were on exhibition. In 1821 
a certain Mr.Guilliemade an ascent from Washington Gar- 
dens, Tremont Street, on the land now occupied by St. Paul's 

^Columbian Centinelj April i8, 1821. •TiAiV dam *was built at an expense 0/ $600,000* On 
the dedication day, early in the morning, the citiTuns formed in a procession opposite the ropeiualks 
in Charles Street and rode over the netvly finished milldam, Columbian Centinel, July 4, 1821. 
* Columbian Cent inel, Aug, 8, 182?. 
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Church/ Later, ascensions were sometimes made from the 
amphitheatre ere(5led at the foot of the Common. 

In 1822 the question of a city charter was once more 
agitated, and finally granted. By this charter the city council 
was to have the management of the property of the city, 
with power to lease or sell all public lands and buildings but 
the Common and Faneuil Hall. With the exception of pa- 
rades and reviews, there was to be no driving or riding of 
horses in the Common without a permit from the mayor and 
aldermen. No trees were to be defaced, no earth carried away, 
no rubbish left here, and no cattle were to go at large. A spe- 
cial rule applied to the shaking of carpets, which were not to 
be shaken anywhere in the city but on the Common, and even 
then not within ten rods of the malls or public paths.* 

The city soon saw the importance of owning the marsh- 
land still covered by the ropewalks. This land had been a 
part of the Common until 1794, when it was sold to pro- 
prietors of the ropewalks. Certain citizens, however, had at 
last realized that in order to prote6t the health of the com- 
munity the marsh ought to be filled in. In May, 1823, the 
^'Ropewalk Land Loan" was opened. Fifty-four thousand 
dollars was to be the outside limit of this loan. The result 
was that the city soon had in its possession seven hundred and 
eighty thousand feet of land. Although the question of 
ownership came up in 1824, and has been agitated from time 
to time, it was finally decided that as the marsh-land was 
formerly a part of the Common, it still comes under the laws 
in the city charter and cannot be sold.' As the land proved 
too marshy for building purposes, it was filled in, largely by 
levelling Fox Hill, and became later our Public Garden. In 
due time paths were laid out, and flowers and trees planted. 

' Columbian Centiml, Sept. 5,1821. His balloon ** rose majestically over the trees of the rnatl^ passed^ 
at a considerable height ^ wer the Common^ and part of Mt. Vernon^ crossed Charles river ^ and 
landed in perfeSl safety near the Ten Hills farm^ on the Medford turnpike — having traversed 
nearlj three miles in about 1 4 minutes.** 

* Shaking of carpets luas finally forbidden. The late Edvtard Everett Hale once told me thai he 
could remember ^writing an article for the nrwspaper at the time, entitled " The Last Shake." 
^Discussion before the city council, 1824. 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

In order to increase the popularity of this new park, a band 
of music was engaged to play here on summer evenings, and 
as an added inducement, exhibitions of flowers were held 
which might be viewed by those interested on payment of 
twelve and one-half cents. Other forms of entertainment 
were sometimes held here. On one occasion, the following 
announcement appeared in a Boston paper: "Artillery Elec- 
tion. A promenade concert and children's dance is to come 
off at the Public Garden on Monday afternoon, provided 
the weather is favorable. Boquets will be offered for sale. An 
excellent band of Music will be stationed on the grounds."' 

Although many years had elapsed since the close of the 
Revolution, the Americans still remembered with gratitude 
all that they owed to the Marquis de Lafayette. Great was 
their joy, therefore, on learning of his intended visit to the 
United States. As soon as the news reached the city, the mayor 
wrote Lafayette, inviting him to make Boston his first land- 
ing-place, and offering the use of a vessel for transportation 
across the Atlantic. The general sent a graceful reply, saying 
that although he appreciated the mayor's kindness, he pre- 
ferred to embark in a private ship. He promised, however, 
that he would not leave for France without paying the city 
a visit.* 

In midsummer Lafayette landed in New York, and after 
receiving a warm welcome journeyed slowly eastward. To- 
wards the end of August he reached the outskirts of Boston, 
where he was met by the city officials. From there he was 
escorted to the Common, where he received a royal recep- 



' Tht Boston Daily Journal^ May 30, 1 846. 

• // is a pity that Gourandy the nrwfy arrived French photographer^ did not preserve a piQure of 
it as it then appeared. A puptl of Du Guerre , he ivas sent to this country in 1840 to introduce 
a nrw method of photography. On one occasion he UBured to an audience of somt fi*ve hundred 
on the suhjeSi of daguerreotypes. He prepared a plate and described the mode of operation as he pro- 
ceeded. The photograph obtained caused the speSators great astonishment. The plate ivas placed 
*'in a camera obscura, and the ivhole apparatus being then set on a tjuindvw of the hall com- 
manding a *vie*w of Park street from the Church to Beacon street^ including a portion of the 
Common — a most beautiful and perfeQ piSlure uuas produced in ten minutes.^* Daily Evening 
Transcript f March 28, 1840. 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

tion.* The governor, knowing Lafayette's fondness for mili- 
tary displays, had planned among other entertainments a re- 
view, and in August several brigades were ordered to as- 
semble in the Common. It was reported that six or seven 
thousand troops were reviewed.' Lafayette was soon obliged 
to leave Boston, and continue his journey through other 
states. He returned, however, in the following year, in order 
to take part in the dedication of Bunker Hill Monument.' 
Shortly after officiating at this ceremony he bade America 
farewell, and sailed for France. 

Let us turn once more to the consideration of social life in 
Boston at the time. During the summer months it was cus- 
tomary to have band concerts on the Common, which were 
greatly enjoyed by those obliged to stay in the hot city. To 
be sure, the inhabitants sometimes suggested that the reper- 
toire be enlarged by the addition of certain favorite tunes. On 

^ColumbiaH Centinel, Aug, 25, 1824. Lafcyttte ^* passed through the CommoUy 9m 'which nuert 
flaced^ extending the nuhoU length of it^ tn tiuo lines , the Pupils rf the Public Schools , the tmujes 
principallj dressed in 'white, and the lads in Blue coats and *white undercUthes, each heeuis^ a 
Portrait qf' Lafayette on their breasts, stamped on ribbons. They exaeded t-'wentj-feue hundred in 
number. — On passing the line a beautiful little girl, about $ years old, stepped forth, and begged 
leai/e to address the General. She avas handed to the Mayor, and by him to the Genered^ 'who 
saluted her. She then deli*uered a short address, took a 'wreath of ftvwers from her head^ andpmi 
it on hts head. The General made her a *very aJfeQionate reply, and placed the 'wreath im his car-- 
riage.** It^was calculated that the spectators exceeded 70,000. Columbian Centinel, Aug. 25, 1124. 
During his visit to Boston, Lafayette stayed at a boarding-house on the site rf the first edmshtmse, 
'TV// custom arose about this time of issuing a limited number of acbnission cards for the 'varimu 
ri'vieivs heU on the Common. Those entitled to pass *within the lines entered at the general statime^ 
bct-Tueen Beacon Street and the Frog Pond. Columbian Centinel, 03. 2, 1822. 

* Boston Monthly Magazine, Aug., i82s> p^g^ 147* A 'visitor in Boston at the time has Irft ut an 
interesting account of the events of the day. He 'wrote: '*/ repaired to the common, so famous fir 
its command of piSluresque scenery — there 1 so'w another, atid a larger colleSion of people. The 
green, from the State house to the mall, loas full of troops and spectators. The mall 'uhss co/vered 
^with masons, deeply arranged in close order, and every street and habitation in the 'vicinity <umu 
cro'wJed 'with a dense population. About ten, the Grand Lodge and Royal Arch Chafer, entered 

the mall and joined the rest of the fraternity Scarcely 'were these fraternities organized into a 

procession, under the shady trees of the mall, before several handsome companies of light infantry^ 
on the common, opened to the right and left, — the troop of horse rode rapidly past them and a 
number of carriages approached in the a*venue. The bugle, horns and drums resounded, and the 
*whole band of music performed a salute as Lafayette, draivn in a barouche, fwith four 'white 
horses, and a number of cars carrying distinguished indvv'iduals and old soldiers of Bunker Hiil 
passed along. . . . The sur'vt'vors of Bunker Hill battle, nuere about forty. . . .At last, an excellent 
band of music struck up a national air, ^which dissipated my serious meditations. The procession 
moved, and successive bodies in deep array, marched from the mall, to the consecrated spot.^* 
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one occasion a request was made for "a little more of the 
Scotch music: particularly that of the Highland quick mea- 
sure." The listeners were often disturbed by boys who at- 
tempted to break up the music by sending off nrecrackers 
close by. Another annoyance was caused by the prevalence 
of smoking, for complaint was made against the "vulgar 
cigar smokers "who were often found on the Common. The 
suggestion was made that a few constables be appointed to 
keep them in order.' The boys soon found a new form of 
amusement, for a few days later forty or fifty youths, not 
content with drowning the music with their din, found 
amusement in throwing blazing balls of pitch and tow into 
the crowd.' These sports were probably soon stopped, for no 
further complaints were apparently made. 

The question of substituting music for the holiday booths 
generally erefted on the Fourth of July had arisen. Mayor 
Quincy had favored the change, which had gone into effeft 
much to the disappointment of many citizens. One writer 
complained that there were now no booths in the mall, "no 
tables groaning under the weight of ponderous hams and ten- 
der pigs, — no lobster barrows, — no dice tables, — no wheels 
of fortunes, — no casting at the*blackjoke.'"'The few booths 
eredled on special occasions were seldom placed in the Mall. 
It was considered better to have them beneath the Great Elm. 

The 17th of September, 1830, was a memorable date in 
the annals of the city history, for it was exadlly two hundred 
years since the settlement of Boston. Elaborate plans were 
made to celebrate this event. As a part of the programme, the 
instructors of schools were requested to appear in the Com- 
mon with their pupils "at nine o'clock at latest, and to be 

* Boston Daiiy Ad'vertiser^ July 31, 1828. * Coiumbian Centine/, Aug. 6, 1828. 
^Columbian Centinely July 7, 1830. // ivas many years before the booths ivere banished from the 
Common. Nathaniel Ho'wthorne grves an amusing description of a Fourth of July celebration in 
1838. The totun ivas **much thronged ^ booths on the Common^ selling gingerbread^ sugar-plums, and 
confeSlioneryy spruce beer, lemonade. . . .On the top of one of the booths a monkey, nvith a tail tivo or 
three feet long. . . . There are boys going about ivith molasses candy, almost melted do'wn in the 
sun. Shotus : A mammoth rat j a colleSlion of pirates, murderers and the like, in nvax. . . . One or 
tivo old salts, rather the ivorse for liquor; in general the people are temperate,^" American Note' 
Books, page 116. 
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formed within half an hour of that time, selecting from their 
own pupils such assistants as they may need/' ' Well might 
her citizens look back with pride on the advance made dur- 
ing those two hundred years, for through their thrift and 
industry Boston had become one of the leading cities in 
America. 



' Columbian Ceniinel^ Sept. 15, 1830. 
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IX 

AHISTORYof the Common would be incomplete indeed 
^ without a few remarks relating to the old elm. The 
exaft age of this tree was never ascertained, — though it was 
probably growing before the arrival of the earliest Puritans. 
The citizens took great pride in preserving this landmark, a 
witness to many scenes of interest in the early history of the 
town/ For many years there was visible a large hole in the 
side of the tree. A Boston citizen used to relate to Mayor 
Quincy the anecdote that as a boy attending Vinal's school, 
he frequently went into the "Tree's dark hole."* This cavity 
was later filled up. This old landmark was even thought a 
worthy theme for literature, and a special poem was addressed 
to the "Old Elm Tree in the Centre of Boston Common.'* 
The first of the fifteen verses reads as follows: 

" Gray twilighfs mellow shades come down 
In beauty round thee^ aged tree ; 
A diadem of shadows brown 
Rests on thy brow — how gloriously V'^ 

Until the close of the eighteenth century it was customary 
for women living in the vicinity to wash their clothes be- 
neath the limbs of the old elm. They would light a fire near 
the base of the tree in order to heat the water brought from 
the Frog Pond, and there do their week's washing. 

Another tree of historic interest was the jingo, which grew 
for many years in the garden of Gardiner Greene on^ Pem- 
berton Hill. After Mr. Greene's death the desire arose to 
remove it to the Common. The tree, which was forty feet 
high, with a circumference of four feet four inches, three and 
a half feet from the ground, was considered the largest ever 
transplanted in the vicinity. The jingo apparently throve in 
its new environment, for its ofl^shoot may still be seen.* 

At this time the Common was still surrounded by an old 

' Columbian Centinel, April 13, 1831. Regarding offshoots of the old elm, see article entitled the 
Great Elm and its Scion in the Nnu England Historical and Genealogical Register for April, 1910. 
* Columbian Centincl, April 13, 1831. ^Boston Monthly Magazine, 7*w» i%zS,page 53. 
*Niles Register, May 23, 1835, /«^f 203. 
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wooden fence, which was in a dilapidated condition. One 
irate Bostonian wrote: **If any turnpike fence presented the 
disgraceful appearance that the Common fence does in Beacon 
and Park streets, the proprietors would be prosecuted for a 
breach of the laws."' We read of a runaway horse which 
started from the head of Walnut Street, " dashed down over 
the mall fence, breaking down a post and two lengths of rails, 
and finally a wheel of the cart coming in contact with a tree 
in the mall, the horse broke from the traces, the cart made 
a complete sommerset, and the horse ran at full speed across 
the Common." "The citizens, feeling the disgrace of this ex- 
isting condition of affairs, recommended that the city author- 
ities substitute an iron fence. It was some time before any- 
thing further was done excepting to set out a few trees and 
lay out a mall from Charles to Tremont streets. 

When the question of fencing in the Common finally came 
up for discussion, the common council at first suggested that 
two-thirds of the expense be paid by subscription among 
those owning estates in the vicinity.' As the citizens objected 
to this method, the council agreed to add the necessary 
amount to the subscription.^ The fence, which was at once 
started, was completed in 1837 at a cost of about eighty-two 
thousand one hundred and nineteen dollars, of which sixteen 
thousand two hundred and ninety-two dollars had been raised 
by the inhabitants. 

The suggestion was made at this time that the burial- 
ground in the Common be annexed to the public property, 
and that the bodies be removed to Mt. Auburn.' It was also 
proposed, when improvements were made to the Frog Pond 
a few years later, that an iron fence be ere£led around the 
pond in order to keep "urchins and dogs at a respectable 
distance."^ The city council had already replaced the brick 
wall around the burial-ground by a neat iron fence, and had 

' Columbian Ctniiful, Aug. 12,1835. ' //r/V/., April 1,1835. ' IbiJ. , Sept. 1 2, 1 8 3 5. 
*>67.50 *was paid for planj, and the foUoFwing year ^87.57 nvas paid for otktr plans. 
* Columbian Centinel, Aug. 5, 1836. *Ibid., May 14, 1839. 
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laid out a mall through the old cemetery. It refused therefore 
to comply with these requests.' 

At various times "Crescent Pond"" and "Quincy Lake'* 
had been names suggested for the sheet of water on the 
Common, but loyal Boston boys still adhered to the original 
name of Frog Pond. Here during the winter they skated, 
and here during the summer months they sailed their minia- 
ture vessels. Nathaniel Hawthorne declared that one of his 
principal amusements was to watch these young merchants 
consigning their imaginary wares to dangerous voyages across 
the pond.' Near by, beneath the shade of the trees, loungers 
were accustomed to gather in the cool part of the day and 
watch the children at play. Many of these onlookers were 
accustomed to enjoy a quiet smoke and were naturally much 
incensed at the passage of a law forbidding smoking on the ' 
streets or on the Common. One indignant citizen declared 
that although he thought a law forbidding smoking in the 
streets justifiable, it seemed wrong to colledl fines from those 
smoking on the Common. "I am a moderate smoker, Messrs. 
Editors," he wrote, "and have heretofore, after the fatigues 
of the day, taken my cigar and enjoyed its flavor, sitting on 
the beautiful rising ground by the great iree^ inhaling the 
western breezes, and am not satisfied with the idea of being 
restridled."' The city authorities saw justice in this plea, and 
soon repealed the law in so far as it related to the Common. 

The celebration of the Fourth of July was gradually as- 
suming a different charadler. Formerly the colored people 
were only allowed the freedom of the Common on the day 
of "nigger 'leftion." It was as much as their lives were worth 
to enter on artillery eleftion day or on Independence Day. 

■ Columbian Ceniinely June 24, 1835. '^^^ buildings ereBedfrom time to time in the Common tuere 
gradually removed. The folhywing article appeared in the Boston Daily Journal August 2, 1847: 
" The small buildings are marching off the Training-Jield, and the brick engine and school-house, 
so to speak f are preparing to folbrw. The school-house is to take a sort of right 'wheel, and back 
dvwn in the lot lately purchased, fronting the Training-field on Common street. It is a huge 
undertaking to move so large a brick building, but *we presume it can be done nvith perfe£l ie^ety 
by the contractor s.^^ 

* Nathaniel Havuthorne^s American Note-Books, June i, iZ^i, page 280. 

* Daily Ceniinel and Gazette, July 27, 1836. 
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A change occurred, however, in the feelings of the citizens, 
and July 4, 1836, ^^all distinctions were dispensed with, and 
all colors tolerated/'' A new feature at this celebration was 
the presence of school-girls dressed in white, who carried 
moss baskets of different shapes, which were afterwards 
placed on sale.' 

At the celebration in 1837 the national flag was for the 
first time raised on the flagstaff which had been erected near 
the great tree. 

In November of this year, some Indians visited Boston, 
and performed a war-dance on the Common. One of their 
number, in the centre of the circle, beat a large drum, while 
the others jumped and danced, and in so doing they passed 
rapidly round the circle. Their faces were painted with va- 
rious devices. In dancing round they uttered savage howls, 
and distorted their faces into hideous grimaces.' The inhabi- 
tants took great interest in the doings of the Indians. It was 
but seldom that red men were seen in the East, and they 
therefore awakened great curiosity. So far as I know, this 
delegation was the last to make public appearance on the 
Common. • 



* Dmty Centinel and Gaxxtte^ July 6, 1836. 

* On one occasion ^1000 *was realized from the sale rf these baskets. 

* Daily Centinel and Gazette, Nov. i, 1837. 
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X 

IN 1833 the Common was called upon to play its part 
in the reception accorded President Jackson/ Although 
Jackson was a man of violent passions, he was honest and 
sincere, and did not know the meaning of fear. The eight 
years of his administration, therefore, were filled with in- 
numerable political contests, which deeply enraged the party 
supporting the existing government. 

These supporters of the Bank and of the American Sys- 
tem, led by Henry Clay, gradually drew closer together, and 
became known as the Whig Party, — a party which endea- 
vored to excite opposition to Jackson's reforms. 

In July, 1834, the Whigs held a magnificent festival on 
Boston Common. An immense pavilion, two hundred and 
thirty-five feet in length by one hundred and forty feet in 
breadth, capable of accommodating twenty-five hundred per- 
sons, was erected near the old mall.* In spite of this elaborate 
display, the Whigs were politically weak, and it was not 
until 1840 that they proved sufficiently strong to win the 
presidential campaign.' 

Jackson was followed by President Van Buren, who in 
turn was succeeded by William Henry Harrison. His sudden 
death occurred scarcely a month after his inauguration. The 
day appointed in Boston for commemorating the sad event 
opened dark and gloomy. "Even the Heavens seemed to con- 
tribute their share to the solemn feelings of the day."* 
One regiment formed in Bowdoin Square and marched into 

■"T<*/ procession ^U move through Washington street and Boylston street to the Common^nuhere 
the Instructors and Pupils of the Pubiic Schools tvill be placed in Sne, in front of the Fire Depart- 
ment. On arriving at the bottom of the Common^ the Cavalcade and carriages nuill proceed t^ 
Tremont street ^ as far as St. Paulas, nvhile the remainder of the Procession crosses the Common 
to the head of IVinter Street."^ Columbian Centinel, June 21, 1833. 

'The seats vuere arranged in a semicircle^ partly surrounding an elevated platform, reserved for 
officers of the day and invited guests. " The interior of the Pavilion ivas decorated by national Jiags, 
patriotic banners, pendants, festoons, and a profusion offlovjers, and the revered names of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette, of Hancock and Adams, and other heroes and statesmen of Revolutionary 
memory, appeared conspicuous. The centre of the pavilion vuas supported by a grand Liberty Pole 
eighty feet in height. ^^ Columbian Centinel, July 9, 1834. 
^Accession of President Harrison. *The Atlas, April 22, 1841. 
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the Common to join the Lancers, Infantry and Artillery. 
Some idea of the length of the procession may be inferred 
from the fadt that when its escort had reached the State 
House, after marching through Warren and Tremont streets 
to the foot of Beacon Street, the end of the line had not en- 
tered Tremont Street.' 

A subjedt which was gradually arousing great interest 
was the temperance question, for reform in this direftion was 
greatly needed. The public entertainments furnished in Bos- 
ton were becoming more and more low and revolting in 
charafter. At one time a play entitled "The Drunkard" was 
the attraftion at the Boston Museum.* "One Cup More, Or 
the Doom of the Drunkard "was having a successful run at 
the National Theatre.' Mrs. Presbrey's waxwork exhibition 
of "the Intemperate Family" also proved a drawing-card. 

In order to improve the existing condition of affairs total ab- 
stinence societies were formed. In May, 1 844, several of these 
societies appointed a day for holding exercises on the Com- 
mon. A procession was to be formed by ten o'clock, and after 
passing through some of the principal streets, was to return 
to the Common, where all present were to join in singing 
"The Teetotallers are coming with the Cold Water Pledge."* 

An attempt was also made to interest the young people of 
Boston in the great cause of temperance. On one occasion 
we read that "the Girls and Boys of Boston, usually called 
the *Cold Water Army,' mustered strong in the Tremont 
Temple. . . . After the exercises in the Temple, an adjourn- 
ment took place to the * Frog Pond,' which was surrounded 
by the Army, and three times three cheers given for Cold 
Water." It was said that on this occasion two hundred signed 
the pledge.* 

In June the Norwich Cadets from Lowell encamped on 
the Common, and in August the New England Guards wcl- 

^**The Mall along Beacon street ivoj Unednvith the scholars of the various schools , ivith their 
teachers, — the girls being on the ufper, and the boys on the Uywer side.^^ The Atlas, April 22, 1 84 1 . 
*The Boston Daily Bee, May 29, 1844. *Ibid., May 30, 1844. 

^ Daily £*vening Transcript, May 28, 1844. *The Boston Daily Journal, May 18, 1846. 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

corned the Brooklyn City Guards and escorted them to the 
Common. They pitched their tents on the old redoubt which 
still existed on the hill." 

In September a Whig Convention took place. It is said 
that the procession, which comprised about ten thousand 
persons, took one hour and three quarters to pass out from 
the Common.* In spite of the efforts made by the Whigs, 
however, the Democrats won the election, and James K, 
Polk was elected president.' 

At the time of this political campaigning, the city officials 
were interested in a matter which concerned vitally the health 
of the citizens. As Boston was increasing so rapidly in popu- 
lation, it was found necessary to improve the water supply. 
This question had been brought up at intervals for considera- 
tion, but each time the matter had been allowed to drop.'* 
The committee which the city authorities had finally ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter reported after mature de- 
liberation that a supply of fresh water might be obtained from 
Cochituate, some twenty miles from Boston. The plan was 
adopted and pipes were soon laid. In 1848 the work was 
completed, and on an appointed day the inhabitants gathered 
in the Common to watch the streams of water which were 
thrown up in the air for the first time from a fountain in the 
Frog Pond. 

The Water Celebration is the last incident relating to the 
early history of the Common to be mentioned. Its history 
since the middle of the nineteenth century is too close to our 
own time to be of great interest to the present generation. 

■ Boston Daily Journal, August 4, 1 846. 

*TAe Boston Daily Bee, Sept, 20, 1844. " The procession got back on the Common about t*wo o'clock, 
nuhen the Con<vention nuas called to order by Hon, Daniel fVebster, the President of the meeting, 
*who then made a short address, , , . Great enthusiasm prevailed throughout the afternoon, and the 
Contention adjourned at half past fi*ve, to meet again by torchlight on the Common in the evening.^* 
*As Nrw England disapproved of the Mexican fVar lue find little reference to any assistance 
rendered the cause, A *volunteer company of se*venty-fi've men besides officers arri'ved the 10th of 
May from Norwich, Vermont, They encamped on the Common and left for Fort Adams on their 
ijuay to Brazos ^ Texas. 

*In 1842 the suggestion *was made that the luater dropping from the top of the State House 
might be reser'voired for a fountain, to be placed in the centre of the Frog Fond, This scheme, hotv- 
e*ver, *was not carried out, 
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Early Days on Boston Common 

It may be a surprise to some to remark how closely allied 
the history of the Common is, not only to that of the city, 
but also to that of the New England states, and we trust 
that the events chronicled may awaken new interest in our 
early history and added respect for Boston Common. 
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I 

DETAIL OF PRICE'S VIEW. This is a scaion, the full size of the modi- 
ficd original plate of Price's View, — the earliest known illustration of Beacon 
Hill and the neighborhood of the Common. For references, see description 
under III. 

It correfts the celebrated Vignette in Greenwood's History of King's 
Chapel referred to below in the quotation from Winsor's Memorial History, 
and also shows plainly the large new spire on the old ^^ South M. House, built 
1669." 

II 

BOSTON COMMON. From "A New Plan of ye. Great Town of Bos- 
ton IN New England in America. With the many Additionall Build- 
ings, & New Streets to the year 1743." By William Price. 

b, Governours House, 

c. South Gramar School. 
/ Writing School. 

g. Alms House. 

h. Bridewell, 

i. Town Granery, 

The Wards Military Companies Distinguished by the Prickt Line thus 

From No, i to 12 

E Kings Chappel Foun'd 1668 

K French M 17 16 

R Work House built 1738 

The Names of the 12 Wards^ 

7 Cambridge D^ 

8 Kings St Z>, 

9 Cornhill Z>, 

1 1 Summer St Z>, 

12 Orange St Z>, 

We quote Mr. Soulsby's description of the British Museum Map of 1739, 
which also applies to our map of 1743. 

The Plan of the Town (K. 120. 37) referred to as on sale by Wm. Price 
is entitled : * A New Plan of ye. Great Town of Boston in New England in 
"* America. With the many Additionall Buildings & New Streets to the year 

"*i739.' 

^^But the 39 in our copy seems to have been filled in in writing ink. 

"The dedication reads *To His Excellency Jonathan Belcher Esq., Capt. 

" * General & Governour in Chief of His Majestie's Provinces of the Massa- 

"*chusetts Bay & New Hampshire in New England & Vice Admiral of the 

" * same, this plan of the great Town of Boston is humbly dedicated by Yor. 

"* Excellencies Most obedient & humble Servt. William Price.* 
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^^ William Price seems to have been added over an erasure of a name, prob- 
^^ably a former publisher of the plate. 

"The imprint reads: * Printed for & Sold by Wm. Price at ye King's Head 
" ^ & Looking Glass, in Cornhill, Near the Town House in Boston, Where 
^^ *• is Sold a Large New South East Prosped of Boston neatly done, & a Pro- 
" *• speA of the Coiledg's in Cambridge, New England . . . likewise . . . Tea 
"'Tabl's, China Ware, English & Dutch Toys for Children, etc*** 

This map is taken from an old plate (Bonner's) engraved in 1722 by Fra. 
Dening, to which many additions had been made. In the earlier map Beacon 
Street lies in a different direction, and a part of it bears the name of Davis 
Lane. In the 1 743 map the street leads to the river and is called Beacon Street 
throughout its entire length. Two rows of trees are represented on the Com- 
mon. Pleasant Street is also marked out. There are good pidures of the work- 
house and granary, although the latter is not on its proper site. The powder- 
house, watch-house and schoolhouse are represented also as in the 1722 map. 
The town is laid out in distrids. 

HI 

"A SOUTHEAST VIEW OF YE GREAT TOWN OF BOSTON 
IN NEW ENGLAND IN AMERICA." Printed for and sold by Wm. 
Price at the King's Head & Looking Glass in Cornhill near the 
Town House in Boston, 1743. Size of plate^ 32x48 inches. ">/ true and 
weather-stained copy of the original plate^ mounted on wooden panels in large oak 
frame,** 

[From Winsor's Memorial History^ vol, ii^ pages 530-2] 

^^The editor has given in another place (Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., May, 1880, 
p. 68) his reasons for believing that the earliest engraved view of Boston was 
the original condition of the plate of what is now known as Price's 1 743 view. 
But of this original condition we know no copy \ but the argument for its exis- 
tence formerly, if not now, is this : Dr. Greenwood, in his History of Kin^s 
Chapel^ mentions an engraved view of Boston of the date 1 720, and gives an 
excerpt from it in a vignette to show the original King's Chapel, — the same 
which is given somewhat enlarged in this History, vol. i, p. 214. The corre- 
spondence of this little pidlure with a sedion of the 1 743 view is so close, 
even to the bad drawing of the buildings, that the conclusion was inevitable 
that they followed the same original. The differences further helped the inves- 
tigation. In the 1743 view the Hancock House, built in 1737, appears, to- 
gether with some shrubbery, on the slope of Beacon Hill, and are not given 
in Greenwood's vignette. This seemed to show that Greenwood had copied 
from a plate dated before 1737. Further, it was found that a key-numbering 
of the buildings went across the plate from left to right, and from i to 49, 
and that all these buildings were built before 1 731, while buildings built sub- 
sequently were numbered by another sequence beginning with 50. This would 
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carry the plate back of 173 1. A curious error furnished another proof. In the 
margin No. 10 reads *the South Meeting-house, built 16695* but looking to 
the pi6lure we find No. 10 to show the body of the old meeting-house, topped 
with the present spire erefted in 1729. So it would seem that after the new 
edifice was built, in 1729, the engraver added its spire to the old house, but 
neglefted to alter the old reading. As the New Brick and Christ Church,ereSed 
in. 1 721 and 1 723, are numbered in the earlier sequence, the plate was thought 
to date probably a year later than 1723, and before 1729. An examination of 
the files of the New England Courant has confirmed this line of argument, as 
the following advertisements will show." 

Oft. 8, 1 722. "A View of the Great Town of Boston^ taken from a Standing 
^^on Noddle's Island, and designed to be cut on Copper, will be carried on by 
"Subscription, as such expensive Works generally are. Those Gentlemen that 
"would encourage such a Design may see the View at Mr. Price* s^ Print and 
" Map-seller, over against the Town House, where Proposals are to be had, and 
"Subscriptions taken." ... 

May 27, 1723. "The Prospeft of the Great town of Boston, taken from 
"Noddle's Island, and designed to be curiously cut on Copperplate, will be car- 
"ried on by subscription, as such expensive works commonly are. Those 
'* gentlemen that would encourage this design may subscribe to the same at 
"Mr. Thomas Selby's,at the Crown Coffee House, where the Proposals may 
"be seen. The price is set lower than it was at first. . . . Subscriptions are also 
"taken by William Price,. . . the undertaker, [who wishes] all gentlemen to 
"be speedy in their subscriptions, in order to the speedy sending of the draw- 
"ing for England." 

July 17, 1725. "To be sold by Mr. William Price. ... A new and correft 
"Prospeft of the Town of Boston, curiously engraved, and an exaft plan of 
"the town,' shewing its streets, lanes, and publick buildings." 

The Price view of Boston, dated 1 743, was dedicated to Peter Faneuil.' This 
was just after that merchant had given the hall known by his name to the town, 
and it was an easy compliment for Price to pay to re-vamp the old plate and to 
insert the dedication. A heliotype of this plate, very much reduced, is given 
herewith, following the best copy known to me, that in the Antiquarian Society 
at Worcester. Other copies are in the Public Library and in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society's Cabinet.^ 

[From Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings^ 1%^ 1-2, voL xix, pages 104,105] 

Mr. Justin Winsor read a letter from Judge Davis to Harrison Gray Otis, 
then Mayor of Boston, presenting to the city a copy of Price's View of Bos- 

*TAis loas 'Bonner* s map. A subtequent edition loas Price* s map of if ^"^^ from tvAicA the drawing of the 
Common facing page 4 is taken, *The original^ as is shoivn later, was dedicated to Governor SAute, 
^In addition there are two in private colle{fions and one in the British Musewn, making six known copies of 
this map, • 
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ton, prefacing it by the statement that this was from the unaltered original 
plate, having fifty references. 

Federal Street^ Sept. 25, 1830. 
Dear Sir, — I requested Mr. Marshall Pollard to take charge of the old view 
of Boston, exhibited at the Exchange Coffee House on the 17th inst., mean- 
ing, as I believe was intimated to you, to present it to the city. It was re- 
garded with interest by those who viewed it at the dinner on the 1 7th at the 
Exchange, and since.** It will be gratifying to me if it should meet the ac- 
ceptance of the City Government, to whom I would request you to offer it, 
in my behalf. It is entitled a ^^View of the Great Town of Boston in New 
England." The appellation was especially pertinent when the view was taken, 
in 1724. Boston, it is believed, was not then exceeded by any city in North 
America, if we except Mexico. If a more perfect copy should not be found, 
it may be well to cause some pains to be taken for the preservation of this 
frail representation of the ancient features of our city, by applying a suitable 
coat of varnish, or some other efFeAual method which artists may suggest. 

When the print was in my possession, for more convenient recurrence to the 
references, I made a copy of them, which I enclose. The references under- 
scored in the copy indicate the buildings represented in the plate that are now 
standing. Persons better acquainted than myself with the old topography of the 
town will be able probably to point out others. Nos. 33 and 37, 1 am inclined 
to think, represent buildings still in existence, but not being certain of this I 
have left these references unmarked. Many of us remember No. 16, referring 
to Mr. Miles's house. It was on the lot adjoining the residence of the late Samuel 
Eliot Esq. in Tremont St. Mr. Miles was the first redor of King's ChapeL 

Very respedfuUy, your friend and obed't svt., 

J. Davis. 
Hon. H. G. Otis, Mayor of Boston. 

References to View of Boston, Taken in the time of Governor Sbute^K.i>, 1724. 

1. Fortification. 14. Kin^s Cbapelyfoundid 1688. 

2. Gibbon's shipyard. 15. Beacon Hill. 

3. Roxbury flats. 16. Mr. AftUs* house. 

4. New S. meeting-house^ built 1 716. 17. Mr. Faneuil's house. 

5. Edes* shipyard. 18. Hollowafs shipyard. 

6. Fort Hill. 19. Greenleafs yard. 

7. South Battery. 20. The old M. House^ built 1 630. 

8. Gales* shipyard. 21. Mr. Phillip's house. 

9. Governor's House. 22. ^aker M. House^ built 1 710. 

10. South M. Housey built 1669. 23. Town House. 

11. French M. House^ built 1716. 24. The Old Wharf 

12. King's (Wing's) shipyard. 25. Thos. Selby's Coffee House. 

13. Mr. Barnes' house. 26. Long Wharf 

^^^hii dinner tuas apart of tAe programme of the bi-cenSennial celebration of Sept, 1 7,1 8 30. — J. IF. 
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27. Brattle St. M. i/., built 1699. 39. Greenwood's & Grant* s DL 

28. Lee^s shipyard. 40. Christ Church, founded 1723. 

29. Mr. Clark* s house. 41. Mr. Ruck's house. 

30. Jnabaptist M. //., bt. 1 680. 42. New N. M. H.j built 1714. 

3 1 . New Brick M. House, built 1 72 1 . 43. IVinnisimmet ferry. 

32. Sears* shipyard. 44. North Battery. 

33. Mr. W. Clark and Mr. Hutch- 45. Thornton's shipyard. 

inson's houses. 46. Clark^ Junior^ shipyard. 

34. Clark's shipyard. 47. Capt. Greenough's House and yard. 

35. Old N. M. House^ built 1 650. 48. Charles River. 

36. Clark's Wharf. 49. Baker's shipyard. 

37. Col. Hutchinson's house. 50. T/^/ Station Ship. 

38. G/V/'j shipyard. 

14 Shipyards. 

[Indorsed in the hand of the elder McCleary:] 

"Judge Davis's View of Boston. Accepted. Thanks to Judge Davis and re- 
"ferred to ye Mayor to see what can be done with it.'* 

C. W. Ernst, Esq., has been unable to trace an original of Price's View 
now in existence in America. It seems, however, from a letter of Basil H. 
Soulsby, Esq., Superintendent of the Map Room of the British Museum, un- 
der date of August 26, 1903, that the copy in King George the Third's 
Library is from the original plate, with alterations pasted on. I quote from 
his very kind letter describing this copy of 

"A South East View of ye Great Town of Boston in New England in 
"America. . . . W. Burgis Delin. Printed coulred & sold by Wm. Price, Print 
"& Mapseller over-against the Towne house in Boston where may be had 
"the Plan of the Town & great Variety of other prints & Mapps & Choice 
"Lookinglasses, & all sorts of Pictures framd." 

"The cartouche underneath the Station Ship reads: 

*TO THE HONBLE. SAML. SHUTE ESQR. 

CAPT. GENERAL 8c GOVR. IN CHIEF OF HIS MAJTY'S PROVINCES 

OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY 8c NEW HAMSHIRE IN 

NEW ENGLAND 8c VICE ADMIRAL OF THE SAME, 

THIS PROSPECT OF THE TOWN OF BOSTON IS HUMBLY 

DEDICATED BY YOR. HONRS. 

MOST OBEDT. HUME. SERVTS. 

THOS. SELBY 

WILLM. PRICE.' 

Governor Shute, who died in 1742, left the Colony in 1727, though nomi- 
nally Governor till 1730. The original plate may have been any date between 
1 716 and 1727, but I am unable to say where the engraver's plates may be. 
The engraver, John Harris, was born in 1680, and died in 1740. 
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*^The Museum copy is in three sheets, so I conclude there were three plates. 

^^On Sheet 1,5 1-4 inches from the left-hand edge of the view, comes a 
church with a spire. This has been pasted on to the plate. 13 1-8 inches from 
the edge, comes No. 52, Trinity Church, with a square tower. This has also 
been pasted on. 16 1-2 inches from the left edge, comes a church with a 
steeple, 3 inches from ground to weathercock, no. 10, South Meeting House. 
This has also been pasted on. On Sheet 2, 3 1-2 inches from edge, comes 
no. 20, a church with a spire. The spire has been pasted on. 6 7-8 inches 
from edge, comes no. 53, a church with a spire. The spire has been pasted on. 

^^ There are 53 references, including 

51. Ho Ills Street Meeting built 1731. 

52. Trinity Church founded 1734- 

53. Lynds Street Meeting built 1736." 

The other views have the following additional references, and are, I think, 
all dedicated to Faneuil. 

54. Bennet street Meetings built 1742. Town for the use of a Market, 

55. Irish Meetings built 1 73 1. 57- Joshua Winslow Esqr. House. 

56. Fanevil Hall and Market bouse^ a 58. Mr. Handcock*s House, 
large Brick buildings Worthy of the 59. James Allen Esqr. House. 
Generous Founder Peter Fanevil esq. 60. Eliakim Palmer Esqr. House, 
who in the year 1 742 gave it to the 



IV 

GRUNDRISS VON DER STADT BOSTON UND IHREN GE- 
GENDEN. From ^^ Allgemeine Historic der Reiscn zu Wasser und Lande," 
published in Leipzig in 1758, by Arkstee and Merkus. This history is a trans- 
lation of the ^^Histoire Generale des Voyages," by the Abb^ A. F. Prevost 
d'Exiles, published by Didot, at Paris, in 1757. 



PLAN DE LA VILLE ET DU PORT DE BOSTON, CAPITALS 
DE LA NOU VELLE ANGLETERRE. The map in our colledion is simi- 
lar to the copy in the British Museum, which Mr. Soulsby describes in the 
following manner: ^^K. 120. 36 is ^Plan de la Ville et du Port de Boston, 
"'Capitale de la Nouvelle Angleterre. A Paris, chez Lattr^, rue St. Jacques, 
" Wis-a-vis la rue de la Parchemincrie, C. P. R.' The size is 20 1-2 in. (high) 
^^ X 28 1-2 in. (wide). Lattr6 was a Paris bookseller, but I cannot tell you the 
"exaft date, but we have an Atlas, 1762-71, published by him." 

Through the kindness of Mr. T. J. Kiernan, Monsieur H. Omont has 
written in regard to the copy of this French map in the possession of the 
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Bibliotheque Nationale, but he is unable to throw any light on the date of 
engraving. 

There is a description of this map in Winsor's Memorial History attributing 
it approximately to 1 764. On our map the latest date is that of the fire of 
1760. The map is dated in pencil, 17 70, but the Engineering Department of 
the City of Boston, in its list of maps, adheres to Winsor's date. 

A curious fa£l about this map is that the ^^ Commune" is colored green and 
does not occupy the whole area of the " Common." 

The French maps of Boston from the time when the Franquelin map was 
issued with hostile designs, in 1693, ^^^ ^^^Y interesting from an historical 
point of view. 

VI 

PLAN OF BOSTON AND ITS ENVIRONS, showing the true situ- 
ATioN OF His Majesty's Army, and also those of the Rebels; drawn 
BY AN Engineer at Boston, Oct., 1775. Published, March 12, 1776, by 
Andrew Dury; engraved by Jno. Lodge for the late Mr. Jefferys, geographer 
to the King. (25 x 17 3-4 inches.) In Charlestown it shows ^^ Redoubt taken 
from ye rebels by General Howe," with the British camp on Bunker Hill. It 
includes Governor's Island, and takes in the Cambridge and Roxbury lines. 
It bears this address, which is quoted from Winsor's Memorial History, vol. iii : 

" To the public. The principal part of this plan was surveyed by Richard 
Williams, lieutenant at Boston, and sent over by the son of a nobleman to his 
father in town, by whose permission it is published. 

^^N. B. — The original has been compared with, and additions made from, 
several other curious drawings." 

VII 

S. E. PROSPECT FROM AN EMINENCE NEAR THE COMMON, 
BOSTON. From The Massachusetts Magazine, November, 1 790. Engraved 
by S. Hill. The description accompanying the plate reads as follows: ^^The 
^^ rising ground, from whence the accompanying prospe£l was taken, is situate 
^^near Governour Hancock's mansion house; and commands a beautiful view 
'^of the South East of Boston, with a vast extent of private and publick build- 
'Mngs, wharves, shipping, and water. At a distance are seen, the memorable 
"heights of Dorchester, whose formidable appearance in 1776, discomposed 
"the military nerves of Britain; and eventually necessitated a retreat from the 
"capital of Massachusetts. The great variety of objects, that crowd upon the 
"point of vision, are too numerous for detail. — Suffice it to observe, that the 
busy din of the town, and the quiet stillness of the rural hamlet, appear in 
striking contrast, and furnish a luxuriant feast, to the contemplative and phi- 
"losophick mind." 
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ADAMS, John, 44. 

JljL Adams, Samuel, 26. 

Allen, James, his bakehouse used for 
storing powder, 13. 

Almshouse, for the use of the poor and 
the sick, 5, 6, 11, 14. 

Ames, Richard, shot for desertion, 21. 

Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, 40. [24. 

Andrews, John, extra£l from letter of, 

Andros, Edmund, 8 ; overthrow of, 9. 

Army, Regular, arrival of, 20; en- 
campment on the Common of, 20. 

Assistance, Writs of, 17. 

Atherton, General Humphrey, thrown 
from his horse in the Common and 
killed, 3. 

Jdalloons, introdu£lion of, 51. 

Bannister's Wharf, 12. 

Barr^, Isaac, adlive in bringing about 
the repeal of the Stamp A<5, 18. 

Beacon Hill, called Centery Hill, 6; 
beacon ere<Eled on the top of, 7; 
used by Thomas Hancock for pas- 
turing cattle, 12. 

Bernard, Governor, 17, 19, 38. 

Blackstone, William, i. [19. 

Board of Customs, establishment of, 

Boston & Roxbury Milldam Corpo- 
ration, 51. 

Boston, evacuation of, 38. 

Boston, French officers in, 35. 

Boston Massacre, 22. 

Boston Port Bill, 23; sale of, i. 

Bowdoin, James, 33. 

Bridewell, 11. 

Bunker Hill, battle of, 26. 

Bunker Hill Monument, dedication 
of, 54. 

Burgoyne, surrender of, 34. 

Burial-Ground, Granary, 6, 8, 12. 

Burying-Ground, South, 13. 



Caner, Reverend Henry, 31. 

Centery Hill, or Sentry Hill, another 
name for Beacon Hill, 6. 

Charles H, colonial charter annulled 
during the reign of, 8. 

Charlestown, i. 

Charters: colonial charter granted, i; 
annulled, 9; Provincial Charter 
granted, 9. 

Commencement, Harvard, 8. 

Common: first attempt to divide, 2; 
origin of common lands, 2 ; no fur- 
ther landto be granted out of, 2 ;cows 
and sheep on, 3 ; preservation of sods 
and grass of, 3 ; marsh at the bottom 
of) 3 9 ponds on, 4; hills on, 4, 5; 
watch-house on, 3, 5, 13; windmill 
on, 4, 13; trees on, 4, lO; gallows 
on, 5; fences on, 6, 1 1 ;brickmakers 
on, 7; training-days on, 7; used as 
a playground, 7; beach at the foot 
of, 7 ; gardener for, i o ; trouble from 
water flowing across the, 10, 1 1 ; 
mall on, I o, 1 6 ; fires on, i o ; watch 
maintained on, 10, 13; gunhouse, 
hay-scales and schoolhouse on, 1 3 ; 
powder-house on, 1 3 ; preaching on, 
16; drills on, 16; celebration of 
Ele£lion Day on, 1 7 ; encampment 
of British troops on, 20 ; title is ques- 
tioned, 22; White Dragoons en- 
camped on, 37; marsh-lands at the 
foot of, 50,52; smoking forbidden 
on, 59; war-dance on, 60 ; Whig 
convention on, 61. 

Conway, General Henry Seymour, a 
member of the party in England 
which brought about the repeal of 
the Stamp A£l, 18. 

Cornwallis, Lord, surrender of, 37. 

Cotton, John, 2. 

Cuba, troops sent to, 15. 
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IDaguerreotv'pes, introdufiion of, 

Dalrymple, Lieutenant-Colonel, or- 
dered to Boston in command of the 
14th and 29th regiments, 20. 

D'Anville, Duke, 15, 25. 

Davenport, John,sermon on the Com- 
mon by, 15. 

Davis, Samuel, house of, next the 
almshouse, 6. 

Delegates, Indian, 14. 

D'Estaing, Count, 34. 

Douglass, Dr. William, quoted, 15. 

Dudley, Joseph, arrival of, 8. 

Duels: Peggy and Captain Cole, 7; 
Benjamin Woodbridge and Wil- 
liam Phillips, 14; Caesar and Tom, 
14. 

Dyer, Mary, execution of, 4. 

£lection Day, 17. 
Endicott, John, dislike of, for Qua- 
kers, 4; influence of, 8. 

Faneuil Hall, 17, 20, 52. 

Federal Constitution, adoption of, 41 . 

Flood, Ann, 1 1 

Foster, John, warehouse of, used for 
storing powder, 13. 

Fox Hill, gravel from, 3 ; mill ere£led 
on, 4; sand taken from, for use in 
erefiion of workhouse, 12. 

French Revolution, outbreak of, 42. 

Gage, General Thomas, 21, 29. 
Gallows, removal of, 5. 
George IH, 21, 31. 
Granary, 11, 12. 
Grenville, Gcoige, 18. 

riAMMOND, Lawrence, quoted, 9. 
Hancock, John, 22, 26; death of, 42. 
Hancock, Lydia, 4. 
Hancock, Thomas, 4, 12. 
Henchman, Daniel, 4. 
Henchman, Hezekiah, 4. 



Hibbins, Anne, convified of prafiis- 
ing witchcraft, 4. 

Hospitals: Regimental, 21 ; Province, 
21; Cat Island, 21 ; Mr. Chap- 
man's, 13, 21; Dr. Sylvester Gar- 
diner's, 13. 

Hutchinson, Governor Thomas, 26. 

Indians, give up right to the penin- 
sula, I ; punishment of, 5; fear of, 
7; delegates of, 14. 

Jackson, Andrew, visit of, 61. 
James H, 8. 

Jethro, the Indian, killed, 5. 
Jones, Margaret, hanged as a witch,4. 
Josias, Charles, alias Wampatuck, i. 

IViRK, Colonel Percy, appointment 
of, to govern the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, 8. 

Lafayette, Marquis de, 36, 53, 54. 

La Tour, visit of, 7. 

Leverett, Major-General,lease of Fox 

Hill and marsh to, 3. 
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